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ABSTRACT 

This report details the results of a completed a-year 
program developing performance-based field-oriented teacher education 
(TEPFO) at the University of Washington. It gives baseline designs 
for the establishment of TEPFO pifograms^ and it discusses scheduling 
implications for students and faculty. The infojrmation in the 
appendixes (two^-thirds of the document) covers program standards, 
reports^ and formats of various TEPFO programs and performance 
criteria rating scales. (JB) 
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Case Study of Performance based, 
field oriented Teacher Education at 
the University of Was.hin£7ton 
1967-1^2 

The Developmgjit of the Several Programs 
1 • 10 Background 

The concept of performance-hased teacher education at the Univer* 
sity of Washington in Seattle had its beginnings in 19^7 vith the 
Korthshore Project. This development represented a cooperative enter- 
prise comprising a coalition of the University, Northshore School 
District Ko, klj, and the Northshore Education Association, Even 
though it vas a siinplistic model, it has provided a prototype for most 
of the current special teacher education patterns at the University, 
The project contributed the initial development and field-testing of 
baseline designs for the establisliment of (l) a performance-based;^ 
field-oriented conceptual modelj (2) a cadre of clinical profeissorsj 
(3) a coalition management model — based on a steering committee" 
approach for decision-roalcing related to program development, conduct 
and evaluation; (k) a field- coordinator approach for the coordination 
of field and canxpus experiences; (5) an inservice education progi'am for 
field associate teachers; (6) temporary certification for project 
interns during the final phase; and (7) intern selection procedures 
including tire participation of school district personnel in the 
screening interviews. 
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Since 19^7^ several additional patterns have emerged and during 

the academic year I971-I972 it is anticipated that approximately 375 
I 

out of students cocipleting certification requirements vill 

participate in performanced-based teacher education. Thus, the ratio 
of students in these projects to students in the standard program 
vill have changed from one in fifty in 1567- 1968 to approximately 
one in three for 1971--1S72. This is especially noteworthy since all 
of the special patterns are on an elective hase for students. 

The standard teacher education program is the typical traditional 
model. Theory courses and academic preparatory vork are coDipleted 
prior to one quarter of student teaching. The TEPFO* patterns^ on the 
other hand, constitute performance -hased experiences that correlate 
theory and practice, and these vary in length from t\^o academic quarters 
to two years duration. Other differences represented in the special 
patterns will he described in sui;sequent sections. 

Students who participate in the TEPFO patterns are either in 
their final two years of the baccalaureate program although a few 
are post-graduates. 

Impetus for the development of new ways to prepare teachers 
resulted from a report of the Dean's Task Force on ^'Teacher Education 
for the 1970's.** The report, presented to the faculty Autumn Quarter^ 
1969 vas prepared by faculty and student representatives. It recommended 
priorities for program development as well as presenting a system to 
facilitate change. These recommendations highlighted new directions 

^Teacher Education: Field Oriented 



reflected fron nuneroas sources^ including teacher education models 
developed under the auspices of the U. S. Office of Education; the 
1971 Standards for Preparation and Certification of School Professional 
Personnel (see appendix I) State of Washington; proposed Standards for 
the Accreditation of Teacher Education prepared by the Evaluative 
Criteria Stuiy CoEcnittee of AilCTE for the National Council for Accred- 
Itation of Teacher Education; inputs resulting from group hearings vith 
student, faculty, field, ^rA coinniunity representatives; and from 
observations of current' innovative programs sponsored by the College 
of Education. 
1-20 Rationale 

As a result of self-study and previous experience vith the 
performance -based Korthshore Project, the following assumptions vere 
formulated for program development at the University of Washington: 
That nev7 patterns vill be expected to include provisions 
that are characteristic of a professional program of study , 
Thest? include (l) an admissions program based on vell-defined 
criteria; (2) a predetermined enrollment geared to available 
collegiate human and physical resources; (3) a specified block 
of time to vhich the student coDmits himself on a full-time 
basis; (h) a multiple-track system to accomnK5date persons vith 
... diverse backgrounds and to prepare persons for differentiated 
roles and conditions; (5) a^performance-based, field-oriented 
approac^i that provil^es for the ij^tegration of theory and 



practice; and (6) a close vorking relationship betveen carspus 
and field in the design, conduct and evaluation of the 
enterprise; and, 

i 

That as nev patterns develop, it is lii^>erative that teacher 
^ education does not heco me transfoiTsed from one historically- 
closed system to another nev hut equal-ly closed system ^ 
This rationale has generated seventeen critical goals for program 
development in teacher education at the University of Washington. 
These goals are not included herej; hoi;ever, selected operational 
consequences that affect inrplementaticn, evaluation, revisions and 
recycling are discussed in ^.0* . 
Pi^ogram DevelopMent 

At the "beginning of the academic year I969-I97O, eight develop- 
mental models vere operational. These vere separate projects, each 
designed to Implement a specific approach in program development. Thus, 
over the past tvo years, a multi-track program of teacher education 
Jlias become a reality. 

The scope of the special patterns for 1971-1972 includes the 
continuation of four of the eight developmental models begun in 1969* 
Although the k^iumber of modc^l^ has decreased from eight to four, the 
scope has actually enlarged vhen numbers of students and training 
personnel are considered. Three models vere phased out as a result 
of discontinued funding on the fede^a|. ievelj i^nd one vas mod^.fied to 
incorporate the participation of tvo additional school districts. 
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3.0 Program Dssign for 1971-1972 

3.10 Analysis of program development -c^'-er the past four years has 
resulted in a planning design that is based on a conceptual and a 
management domain. 

Essentially, the conceptual domain incorporates the various 
aspects that deal vith program design (e.g.; rationale, program 
objectives, learning activities and performance criteria). The 

5 management domain includes conditions essential to the planning, 
conduct, and evaluation' of the various models (e.g.; hiunan and 
material resources and the des5.gn of the various decision-making 
models). 

3*20 Conceptual domain for the 1971-1972 performance-based models 
consists of three basic approaches: 

3.21 Ap} >roach A : The development and field testing of a 
systemj3 model based on learning modules designed to prepare 
interns for elementary schools in the inner city * This 
approach provides for a training model scheduled over a 
pre-serviqe and an in-service phase (see appendix II). 
Conceptual Model 

Based on clusters of learning experiences for interns and 
training personnel. Each cluster consists of learning modules « 
Performance objectives (terminal and enabling types) and 
criteria are contained in each module- 
Management Model 

Decision-making system is built around a steering committee, 

3.22 Approach B ; The -development of a progression of teaching 
, : tasks in a systems design for a continuous field experience for 
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SL t\?o-year period (see appendix IH). 
Conceptual Ilodel ■ 

Based on five ciosiaiij^ vith accoircpanyiiis systeas. 



TEACHER 



Personal 
J[]Ihar acteri sties 

Professional 
Competencies 



PUPIL 



Pupil 
Characteristics 



Learning 
Process 



BISTRUCTIOHAL 
PROCESS 



Objectives 
Diagnosis 

Methods 
Resourcex5 

Logistics 

Evaluation 

j 

1 Sequence 



EflVIROlE^IEIJT 

...,Society^ ^ 
; District 
Building 

Ciassroom 



KHO\^LEDGE 



\ Structure of 
i Knowledge 

Structure and" 
Concepts Basic 
To Each Subject 



These five donalJDS consist of training experiences organized 
Vithin each accoi:5>anying system. Tbe training e:3qperiences are 
organized across two academic years, beginning vith the extensive 
phase and continuing for three academic quarters, cnlninating 
vith the intensive phase scheduled over the final tvo qaarters. 
Each phase has performance ohjectives appropriate to the kinds 
.of experiences desi|?ied for an extensive or intensive training 
e3q>erience. Training experiences are also provided for school 
district personnel' involved in the program. 
Ifetnagement Model 

Decision-making system hased on a steering committee approach^ 
3.23 Approach C; The development and field testing of perfor- 
mance ol)^ectives, tasks, and criteria in a clinical setting that 
correlates theory and practice (see appendix 1V)« 
Conceptual Model 

A clinical approach to the diagnosis of intern teaching hehaviors. 
Assessment of behaviors is done hy clinical professors, field 
coordinators, and field associate teachers. Reinforcement and 
remedial protocols are scheduled in clinic and field settings. 
Clinic and field assignments for interns are scheduled in a olock 
of time comprising three academic quarters for elementary interns 
and over two quarters for secondary interns. 
Management Model 

DeciBion-*mal:ing system hased on a steering committee approach. 
3.2if Approach D ; Continuation of the field testing of a manage- 
ment model hased on a coalition of university , school district , 
professional association and student repr e sent a ti ve b > (see appendix V) . 



Asstasgption : That the principal agents or agencies particlpatins 
in a progxaci should have open access to decision-inaking oppor- 
tunities. OSiis a£suB5)ticn is being, tested through the steering 
coMoittee concepts of nsmageaient. VJith minor qualifications. 
Approaches A, B, and C also operate on the basis of this assuription. 
A Critique of Pro^ran Developxnent Since I96T 

Hhis discvission vill be organized according to selected areas of 
the conceptual and management domains of program development. The 
following areas vill be 'included: (a) In^Jlementation and Evaluation 
of Programs, (b) Provisions for Program Management, (c) Development 
of Performnce Criteria, and (d) Sequencing of Performance Tasks. Based 
on this critique, iurplications for faculty, students, cooperating 
schools, and certification procedures vill be discxissed in 5*0. 

The critique is based on a continuing effoirt to evaluate program 
development over the past four years. Operational objectives have 
been evaluated contirmously through steering committee projects, evalu- 
ation task groups, and other feedback procedures that have been somevhat 
informal. 

i+.lO Implementation and Evaluation of Programs 

This aspect of program development falls minly in the management 
domain. Evaluation has produced evidence that, from the outset j it is 
critical to include the field and professional a^^sociation agencies in 
planning efforts. In Approaches A and C, comraunity representatives are 
nov included. Student representatives are included folloving selection 
into a given pattern. Thus, each pattern operational for 1971-1972 has 
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been planned based on inputs from these constituencies. 

I 

Program evaluation also includes inputs froa those constituencies • 
As a result of evaluation efforts, inputs have been analyzed and 
recycling procedures have been followed. .ExaEg)les of recycling viU 
be described in h^lX and 1|.12. 
^.11 Provisions for Prc^raia l-feinagej^snt 

.Identification of role agents and the delineation of their role 
responsibilities has proven to be ti^o critical tasks in program 
management. Exaciples o'f role agents that have oiaerged are: (a) 
Clinical Professors, (b) Clinical Associa+es, (c) Field Coordinators, 
(d) Field Associate Teachers, (e) School District Administrators, 
(f ) University Program Consultants, and (g) interns. For 1971-1972, 
brochures containing role definitions vill be available. Attempts 
to clarify areas of role responsibilities have already reduced the 
scope oi' nanagement problems encountered in performance-based patterns. 
U.12 Development of Performance^Criteriv:i 

This area of progreim development operates on tvo levels. The 
first level includes performance expectations for the teacher trainee 
and the second level provides performance specifications for the 
teacher trainers- Evaluative feedback has produced evidence that an 
inservice training program for field personnel is essential if intern 
performance behaviors are to he analyzed systematically. To this 
end, continuing seminars ar-^ scheduled for field personnel vho have 
supervisory responsibilities. These seminars present information 
relative to the program ohjectives and the roles of participating 
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perso-n- i3ing emphasis vill be placed on the development of 

coirrt r.; . 4ulx'ed to evaluate teaching bebiviors generated from 

criterion- references instruction in clinical settings. 

The development of performance criteria in the beginning stages 
vas done by clinical professors. Increasing emphasis is being placed 
on the development of performance criteria by field personnel and 
interns. Formative evaluation measures largely include criteria that 
are contained in training protocols. Summative evaluation procedures 
a.r6 conducted tvice quarterly* At these tv?o points in time, 'a 
performance-based evaluation instrument (see appendix VI) ^ 'developed 
by the Director of Field Experiences, is applied. This instrument 
is developmental and has been "modified annually as a result of feed- 
back data. Ifodifications in the development of performance criteria 
are expected to continue, as a result of continuing evaluation and 
recycling procedures. 
4.13 Sequencing of Performance Tasks 

A problem from the outset has resulted from attempts., to sequence 
performance tasks for interns • The basis of the problem stems from 
the fact that clinic expectations for field experiences do not alu^ays 
coincide with the classroom schedules in elemjsntary and secondary school 
classrooms. Various suggestions.. have resulted in recycling procedures 
that have provided more flexibility for interns in scheduling performance 
tasks assigned to them. Efforts to streamline the sequencing of 
performance tasks required in a given program have produced many 
valuable ideas from field personnel. 

ERLC 
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5.0 Implications of Program Development 
5.10 ImplicationG for Faculty 

Faculty vho participate in perforniance-'based, field-oriented 
teacher education must concern themselves with management details. 
For example, faculty responsihilities include frequent visits in 
the field to translate performance criteria. Other qualifications for 
faculty include the ability to vorK in teams vith clinical professors 
and associates, field coordinators, and field associate teachers. 
Clinical instruction requires the capacity for varying rates of progress 
The style of instruction required in this approach minimizes didactic 
teaching and maximizes inquiry and problem solving. 

Efforts to solicit faculty participation have pointed up the 
importance of modifying faculty loads to account for the additional 
time and. effort required in a clinical assignment. The administration 
has come to recognize that, 'in the long run, faculty promotional 
criteria need to be examined to guarantee recognition for faculty 
participation in an assignment that demands increased time for instruc- 
tion and student contacts. Development of instructional materials also 
figures heavily in this respect. 

Faculty also have to he competent as a trainer of teacher trainers 
since the field coordinators and field associates are expected to 
assume an increasing responsibility for instruction as the program 
moves from a field - oriented to a fi eld centered base . 

In general, faculty vho participate in performance-based, field- 
oriented instruction must have a strong conviction that the initial 
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preparatory program for teachers is a critical component of the total 
teacher education program, 
5,20 Implications for Students 

Students vho participate must make a decision early in their 
baccalaureate experience in order to schedule requirements in a block 
of time that precludes other academic "vjork during the interval. Pre- 
requisites must be satisfied prior to entry and this condition places 
a heavy responsibility on students and advisors. 

They must also recognize that, their success vill be Judged on 
performance as opposed to strictly cognitive experiences • They imist 
also recognize that the block of credits acquired ih the experience 
are graded "pass-fail" rather than by the conventional grading system. 
Students essentially exit from the pattern vith the same grade point 
average vith vhich they entered it. This fact must be considered 
carefully by students vho are concerned about elevating their grade 
point avereige during the final phase of their baccalauieate program. 

Students are req^uired to participate in many more activities than 
are requirecl in the traditional pattern. Since the assignment requires 
continuous participation in a school setting^ in addition to clinic 
activities^, students discover that they are judged not only as a 
student in the University setting^ but also as a teacher intern in a 
school environment. Thus^ students are expected to acquire at an 
early stage many behaviors that are not required of students in the 
"traditional program until they become first-year teachers. 

Students must also recognize that they vill be expected to develop 
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the capacity for self -Evaluation. This skill must be developed early 
and it also requires the additional competency of evaluating peer 
interns vith objectivity. 

Entry requirements include a screening interview in addition to 
the conventional entry requirements into the teacher education program. 
This fact sometimes performs a screening function, in itself^ since 
some • students resist this personal confrontation and prefer the trad- 
itional program vhere no interviev is required for entry. In most 
instances^ hovever^ students vie\? the interviev procedure favoraljly. 

Students vho elect the performance-based^ field-oriented patterns 
must also recognize that they must forego many of the campus activities 
that vould be available to them in the traditional pattern. Time 
commitments in the field preclude their participation in many 
activities on campus. 

5.30 Implications for Cooperating Schools 

Responsibilities for cooperating schools are heavier than in 
the traditional pattern. School principals must exercise leadership 
in the provisions for those human and material resources required for 
the experience. Since students are scheduled over several quarters, 
problems arise that ordinarily do not appear in a. single quarter of 
student teaching. 

Field associate teachers must be villing to accept additional 
responsibilities since they must assist in the translation and appli- 
cation of performance tasks and criteria that often require modifications 
in their curricultim for children. They must be villing to assign 
instructional responsibilities over to interns over a prolonged period 
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of uime." This requires additional management responsibilities. Field 
associate teachers must also be capable of vorking in teams that 
include the field coordinator and clinical professors. They must also 
agree to participate in the inservice, continuing seminars designed to 
enhance their participation. All of these demands require a dedicated 
professional -who believes in the importance of quality prepax^ation of 
teachers as a vital key to the improvement of the teaching profession. 
^.hO Implications for Certification 

Beginning in 196T> "the temporary certification of interns in 
their final quarter vas approved by the Office of the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Since that time, patterns have been 
added thaii include intern experiences over a tvo-year period and in 
these situations, temporary certification is awarded during the final 
tv?o quarters. 

In all cases, it is imperative that performance criteria be 
applied on a continuing basis to insure coirrpetencies of interns at 
the time vhen temporary certification is requested. 

Experience has shown that temporary certification enhances the 
training experience. In the first place, it removes numerous problems 
of liability for all concerned. The intern is free to have experiences 
"vhere he teaches on hls~o"Wn." This opportunity is very difficult to 
arrange in the traditional pattern because of liability problems. 
The experience is also much more comprehensive due to the possibility 
to assign increasingly complex performance tasks for the intern. 

The provision for the temporary certification of interns also 
represents another enhancing aspect. It provides released time for 
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field associate teacher^ to participate in various enrichment activities 
in the school district. It also enables the field associate teacher 
to differentiate instruction for children to a greater extent than is 
the case vhen there is only one teacher for one classroom. This 
adaptation begins early in the experience and is expanded markedly 
vhen the intern receives his ten^orary teaching certificate. 

Temporary certification for interns provides the school vith 
additional, sophisticated teaching assistance. To date, this feature 
has been received vith general enthusiasm by interns, clinical faculty 
and school district personnel. 
Budgetary Angilysis 

Funding the several TEPFO patterns has created budgetary stress. 
Traditional teacher education programs tend to be course and credit 
oriented because of inadequate funding to allov development and 
iinplementation of preparation programs vorthy of the appelative 
professional . 

Competency base, field oriented patterns require additional 
funding to enable implementation of the folloving basic concepts: 

1. Internship supervision for two to six quarters. 

2. Inservice training of associate teachers by University faculty. 

3* Professional staff instructional load reduced to permit 
field participation. 

h. Modular development vith specified competencies and 
attendant behaviors requires staff and clerical time. 

5» Utilization of school district joint appointees as University 
field associates. 

6. Increased travel costs by faculty and staff .| 
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It appears that TSPPO interns increase the per capita cost 
• of initial certification by about one-third. Hovever, much 
exploration needs to be accomplished vith regard to differentiated 
staffing as veil as the funding responsJ^'illt^Vn l»t\^oon Bchool 
district and University vhen preservice and inservice education 
mex'ge. " Also teacher education must lead the vay toward change j 
future teachers must not be prepared merely to staff and maintain the 
status quo. Inasmuch as change is essential to all alike the question 
then as to cost sharing vith school districts becomes completely 
legitimate. 

Traditional patterns of professional preparation may veil be 
and probably are, more expensive in the ^ "long run", in monetary outlay 
and human discomfort than the TEPFO internship patterns vhen tiie 
totality of the situation is vieved. 
7.0 Major Needs 

This considerati9n can be reduced to the need for additional 
funding. This statement cannot stand alone as the total factor, 
however, since availability of funds does not necessarily satisfy the 
diversity of needs created by a performance-based, field-oriented 
. approach to teacher education. 

In the first analysis funding does present a substantial variable. 
Since additional time is required for clinical professors to perform 
their assignments, slack must be taken up in those parts of the program 
displaced by their participation in the clinical assignment. Kiis 
usually means reduction in the Offerings in another part of the program 
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or the availabilit-y of additional faculty as replacements. Additional 
funding is also required to provide the hordwav so' iv cded 

in performaDi^xie-baLed^ fieia-arlented insbi-uction* 

On the other hand, the introduction of innovatrions in the total 
jpn^gscaai neci^sitates revisions of all parts of the program to Insure 
conMinuiifcy aJBd equity of opportunities for all students to receive 
a qmlity ejs^erlence* Scheduling becomes more difficult in a inulti- 
tjrac& system* Evaluation to date suggests the need to consider a 
Mtock of time eacperience for the total program. This approach vould 
jreq^uixe advamce application on the part of students. No) losnger vouM 
isstudeiats lb J able to drift in and out « of the program :at 'fehexr conven- 
Jkencc Efforts to assess the consequences of a "block of time system 
aare ncsw undean^ay* The concept of admissions based om producl^ion 
Modeliis already- Tundeiqgirds each special pattern. Intake ^of studlents -jm 
ibhese patterns Is based on the capacity of ea^h training model ibo 
meet iTfche demand:s of its operational objective's.. The nuifier of studenife 
in a model becomes a critical variable in this context. Availability 
of familty and field resources are tvo additioilal variables that 
influfiavce the nuirfoer of students to be admitted* A"t this stage in 
program development, these problems present a serious challenge for 
the C;(^ege for 1971-1972, 

;in the final analysis^, the College of Educaticm is attempting 
to mafeitain a mass prc^ram of teacher education vhile ai; the sane time 

isrnnafeing serious ^ef forts to provide multi-track, pearf(CDirmancer-lbase% 
field-ora^nted patte^rns available to its students. Untal sufficient 
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baB^slll research data are avf\ilable to demonstrate the superiority 
of these nev? approaches over the old, the College cannot completely 
abandon the traditional pattern. Xt must continue as an option until 
its credibility is destroyed. 

The local school districts represent another source of need. It 
is vital that additional funding accrue to them for the realization 
of their responsibilities in teacher education. At this time, and- in 
the foreseeable future, the University vill be unable to provide this 
funding. Other cjptions' vill be explored. One possibility lies in 
state level funding to those school districts that participate in 
^ teacher education; perhaps federal monies could be spent visely 

in this vay. These problems occupy a high priority for study in 1971- 
1972. 

8,0 Predictions for the Future 

The past four years have produced evidence that performance- 
based, field-oriented patterns have been met with a high level of 
favorable reception. Hov long this atmosphere of favor vill continue 
is a serious g.uestion. . Program development in itself has many intrinsic 
rewards that accrue from participation in a new and exciting innovation. 
Additional funding to provide for the human and mterial resources 
demanded by sophisticated, expanding training experiences will probably 
be necessary to maintain momentum in the years ahead. 

A conceptual domain emphasizing performance-based, field-oriented 
Instruction, and a management domain based on a coalition approach 
have so far proved to be viable organizational structures for program 
development. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF 1971 GUIDELINES AND STANDARDS 



These guidelines and standards (WAC 180-80-700 through 180-80-7^0) may 
be applied after September 1, 1971 > to the preparation and certification 
of teachers In lieu of standards effective July 10 and 28, 19^1, (WAC 
180-80-510 through 180-80-550) and to administrative preparation and 
certification in lieu of the standards adopted March 24, 1956 (WAC l80- 
80-280 through l80-80-312). Educational staff associate preparation 
and certification standards adopted September 12, 1968 (WAG 180-84-510 
through 180-84-560) are replaced by these standards and guidelines. 



The State Board of Education adopted a motion to inform all 
agencies (colleges and univers i t It^s, school organizations 
and professional associations) Involved in teacher education 
under the 1971 guidelines and standards that it is the con- 
sensus of the State Board that action should be taken to. 
implement the new standards promptly; that such agencies 
are requested to submit reports concerning their plans to 
implement the standards for consideration and approval and 
for coordination with the staters plan; and that these 
reports are to be submitted within one year from the 
effective date of the standards, September 1, 1971 - 



PREFACE 



Louis Bruno 
Superintendent of 
Publ ic Instruction 



In schooling the importance of the teacher is second only to that of the learner. 
It is the teacher's function and that of those who aid him to provide access to \ 
th^ best possible circumstances for learning. In Washington law a '^qualified 
teacher'' is required for a school to be approved; to be qualified a teacher must 
be certified. It Is crucial i therefore, that state. guidel ines and standards for 
certif 5catIon encourage and promote the highest quality of preparation. Quality 
in this context means establishing the best circumstances for persons selected 
for teacher prep.^r»it ion to become engaged and involved in learning how to teach. 

As the reader will discover, these 1971 guidelines and standards are different 
from traditional state standards for preparation and certification. They repre- 
sent a new approach in which the processes and procedures to be employed in deter- 
mining and developing components of preparation programs and approving such 
programs are set forth as the standards. The guidelines are the result of five 
years of discussion, study, and trial programs. Hundreds of persons in Washington 
who are concerned with improving the quality of education for children and youth 
in public and private schools of the state have been involved. The guidelines 
and standards emphasize a focus for program development — the needs of children 
and youth served by our state's public and private schools. 

The Washington State- Board of Education has adopted the new guidelines and stan- 
dards as alternate to those which have been in effect since 19^1. Under the 1961 
standards many desirable objectives in this vital area of education have been and 
are being achieved. We believe that the approach encouraged by the 1971 guide- 
lines will result in yet more significant improvement of teacher , admini strator, 
and support personnel preparation. The 1971 guidelines call for a more effective 
utilization of the resources of all persons and groups who are or should be parti- 
cipants in this important effort. 

The new guidelines and standards provide a process, a rational and open system if 
you will, for constant recognition of new knowledge, for an appropriate use of 
technology, and orderly agreed upon response to the changing educational needs of 
society and individuals. The implementation of the guidelines and standards should, 
create opportunities for those being prepared to have more personally fulfilling 
activities and experiences so that as professionals they may provide better school 
life for learners at all levels. 
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The basic purpose of State Board of Education gutdel fines and standards for prepara- 
tion leading to certification has always been to ensure the competence of common 
school professional personnel. 

Prior to certification programs were based on a specified number of courses 

prescribed by the state. Regulations endorsed by the State Board of Education in 
19^*9 establ I shed a program approval approach which placed responsibility upon the 
colleges and universities for the substance of preparation programs.^ School dis- 
tricts were involved in the student teaching experience and shared with the teacher 
and the institution of higher learning the planning of fifth-year programs. Revision 
of the standards in 1961 strengthened the academic preparation of teachers, necessi- 
tated greater cooperation between colleges and school organizations, and fostered 
more flexibility In program planning* 

Study of the current scene and appraisal of trends suggest that Washington can 
marshal its resources ^^nd knowledge to stimulate preparation which Is more appro- 
priate to the services which professional personnel should provide to today's 
children and youth, and that preparation programs should reflect and encourage 
an open-system concept. The open^sys tern allows input from a variety of sources, 
does not lock all persons Into the same mold, and encourages difference, variety, 
and change. The state is concerned that preparation experiences be relevant lo 
competence on-the-job, the actual world of the elementary and secondary school 
student and to the changing needs of society. 

For Washington State the 1971 guidelines for program approval and certification 
are a natural, evolutionary step. These guidelines provide a framework within 
which trends and changes in society and education which should influence prepara- 
tion can be more readily incorporated into preparation programs. The 1971 gu1de-^ 
lines encourage broad participation, honor the open-system concept, and decentralize 
responsibility and accountability for preparation and the outcomes of preparation. 

To further these objectives, the guidelines and standards provide for colleges/ 
universities, professional associations and school organizations to form consortia 
to plan and carry on preparation programs. Each of the three agencies in a consor- 
tium is to have an equal voice in overall planning, policy formation, assignment of 
responsibilities, evaluation of programs, and the hearing of appeals. 

The guidelines and standards establish a framework whereby the objectives of 
preparation are determined; competencies in subject matter specialities, pedagogy, 
and personal characteristics are delineated; and entry and exit-level competencies 
for each stage of preparation are specified. It is essential that preparation 
programs include and address competencies in subject matter knowledge as well as 
In the art and science of teaching, and in such human dimensions as interpersonal 
communication. The professional must be competent in each of these areas. He is 
basically a decision-maker and decisions for improving learning must be based upon 
the data generated from the Interplay among these several areas of competence^ 



Several assumptions underlie these 1971 guidelines: (l) the main purpose of the 
school is to help each child achieve self-direction and self-reliance in a dymanic 
and changing society; (2) the adults in a school, by the way they work and live, 
establish the intellectual and emotional climate for the school; (3) adults moving 
into schools as professionals need to experience preparation in a manner consistent 
with the way children ought to be helped to learn in school; {k) learning and 
growth is a continuing and dynamic process; (5) all learners become what they 
will by the choices they make, the actions they take, and the consequences they 
undergo; and (6) learning and growth best occur under circumstances where persons 
are respected and loved and free to be themselves and to become whomever they have 
the will to become. 

Given these assumptions, the guidelines and standards proceed naturally from 
developments in teacher education over the past twenty-five years and emphasize 
the following principles: 

a. preparation should be related to performance and performance related 
to the objectives of the professional and his clients; 

b. preparation should be individualized and give recognition to personal 
styl e; 

c. preparation programs should be planned and developed in a participatory 
manner by those affected; and 

d. preparation is a career-long, continuing process. 
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CERTIFICATION 



1 . Three types of certif i cates are provided: 

a* The teacher certificate authorizes service in the primary role of 

teaching- 
fa. The administrator certificate authorizes service in the primary 

role of general school adiiinistration, program administration and/or 

supervision. 

c. The educational staff associate certificate authorizes service in 
roles of specialized assistance to the learner, the teacher, the 
administrator and/or the educational program. 

2, Three levels of certificates are provided for each certificate type: 

a. The preparatory certificate authorizes experiences in school or school- 
related settings designed to develop competence at the 'Mnitial'' level 
of certification. This certificate is valid for one year and is 
renewafal e. 

fa. The initial certificate authorizes school service in a particular role 
and allows the holder to assume independent responsibility for working 
with children, youth and adults. This certificate is valid for three 
years and is renewable once. 

c. The continuing certificate authorizes school service on a career basis 
and assumes continued professional development. The continuing certi- 
ficate is valid as long as the holder continues in service. It is 
subject to renewal only if the holder leaves educational service for 
a period in excess of four years. 



TYPES AND LEVELS OF CERTIFICATES 
(Figure 1) 
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Certificate endorsements 



Initial and continuing certificates will be endorsed to indicate grade 
l^ivel(s), content area(s) , and/or sped a1 Izatlon(s) for which the 
professional Is or has been prepared. 

4, Reciprocity 

a. In-state candl dates : 

1) Holders of initial certificates shall be admitted to programs 
leading to continuing certification. 

2) Holders of provisional certificates or credentials awarded under 
previously adopted State Board of Education rules and regulations 
may be admitted to programs leading to continuing certification, 
provided they meet entry level requirements. 

3) Holders of standard certificates or of valid teacher certificates 
issued prior to 19^9 niay be admitted to programs leading to 
initial or continuing certification, provided they meet entry 
level requirements, without jeopardizing their prior certifi- 
cation status. 

b. Out-of-state candidates : 

« 

Candidates holding out-of-state certificates or credentials shall have 
the option of applying for certification under either these 1971 
standards or under those previously adopted. 

1) Graduates of institutions accriedited by the National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education, or graduates of out-of-state 
four-year institutions accredited for teacher education, who hold 
or are eligible for comparable certificates in another state, 
territory or possession of the United States, may be granted 
temporary certificates with appropriate endorsements. 

2) Graduates of accredited out-of-state institutions who do not meet 
the requirements cited above and who wish Washington certification 
shall be required to meet requirements established by a consortium 
of institutions and agencies with approved preparation programs in 
the state. 

3) Expe. ienced persons who hold certificates from other states and 
have been granted temporary certificates may apply for initial or 
continuing certification to in'-state consortiums of agencies with 
approved programs as soon as they are employed in Washington, 
These consortiums shall have procedures which ensure fair and 
prompt assessment of the applicant's qualifications and shall 
make appropriate recommendations to the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction regarding certification of the applicant. 
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CONSORTIUM OF AGENCIES DEFINED 



Under these standards preparation programs are to be developed and implemented 
by a consortium of agencies. Each agency will designate its own representa- 
tive(s) and clarify with that (those) representati ve(s) his (their) authority 
in acting in behalf of the agency. The agencies in a consortium shall be 
colleges and universities, school organizations and professional associations 
in accordance wi th the following definitions: 

1. Professional Association : The professional association, determined by the 
total faculty of certificated employees in a school organization in 
accordance with election procedures defined in Chapter 28A.72 RCW (or a 
cooperative grpup of such associations if a number of school organizations 
have combined to participate in a consortium for staff development purposes) 
shall have the professional association responsibility in a consortium and 
shall have the responsibility of providing opportunity for input from all 
other specialized and subject matter associations. 

2. Schoo 1 0 rqan i zat ion : Any public or independent school system or district 
or cooperative group of such organizations shall have the school organi- 
zation responsibility in a consortium. School organizations should represent 
the interests of parents, interested citizens, school children and youth, 

the local school board(s) and the school administration, including principals 
As a consequence, individuals representing school organizations shall have 
responsibility for providing opportunity for input for those various groups 
in developing and implementing personnel preparation policies. The chief 
admini St rator(s) of school organization(s) is(are) responsible for desig- 
nating the indi vi dual (s) responsible for the school organization's role 
in program development and implementation. 

3. University/Col lege : Any institution of higher learning or cooperative group 
of colleges/universities which has or develops professional teacher education 
programs shall have the college/university responsibility in a consortium. 
Community colleges (in collaboration with four-year institutions) may 
participate in preparation. Colleges/universities should represent the 
interests of students and of academic, professional and administrative 
faculties. Individuals representing colleges/universities and community 
colleges should reflect the interests and talents of those various groups 

in program development and implementation. The chief administrator for 
professional preparation and development as designated by the college or 
university president is responsible for providing the opportunity for 
representatives from the appropriate departments or interest groups of 
the college or university to carry out the Institution's role in program 
development and implementation. 



CONSORT tUH PROGRAMS 



Preparation for school professional personnel is subject to approval by the 
State Board of Education. The State Board kHI approve a program of prepara- 
tion if it meets the following criteria: 

1 . Consortium arrangements . 
The consortium shall: 

a. File with the Superintendent of Public Instruction a letter of intent 
to form a consortium for preparation. 

b« Specify the arrangements and processes it will use to: 

1) formulate policy; 

2) develop program objectives, elements, and characteristics; 

3) gain input and involvement of students and citizens in model 
development; 

k) implement the program; 

5) administer the program, including monitoring candidate progress, 
reporting and recommending certification, recommending certificate 
endorsements, etc, ; 

6) conduct annual program review and evaluation* 

c. Arrange for and report results of at least one comprehensive outside 
evaluation during the three to five years between periodic program 
approval by the State Board of Education, 

f 

d. Give evidence that it has the human and material resources to conduct, 
to implement, and to arrange for evaluation of the preparation program. 

2. Development of preparation opportunities and alternatives . 
The consortium shall: 

a. Describe the role or roles which are to be assumed by the person who 
is to be granted a specific certificate with a particular endorsement. 

b. Describe and state the rationale for the compet<encies (knowledges, 
attitudes, skills, etc) required of persons who plan to perform the 
described roles. 

c. Describe examples of the kinds of experiences that will be provided 
to assist each candidate develop or demonstrate the required levels 
of competencies. 

d. Describe the procedures which ensure that each candidate participates 
in the design of his own program and the procedures which enable the 
candidate to achieve certification at his own rate of demonstrable 
accompl i shments . 

e. Specify examples of kinds of evidence that will be used to determine 
acceptable entry and exit levels of competence of the candidate; 
including, as appropriate, evidence of competence when working with 
clients. 



Describe examples of procedures which will be used to provide 
positive, growth-producing feedback to the candidate and to the 
program. 

Describe examples of the kinds of experiences and resources that 
will be available to staff development personnel, both school and 
college, to assist them to develop necessary conpetencies and carry 
out responsibilities of their roles and specify procedures vdiich 
ensure that those who supervise the candidate's pr^aration are 
competent . 

Provide assurances that the program is of high professional quality 
by describing program elements which ensure that a cauididate will 
have appropriate breadth and depth of knowledge for his expected 
role and which allow and' encourage the candidate's continued personal 
and professional development. 

Describe the procedures and arrangements which ensure continuing 
career development opportunities for persons holding initial and 
continuing certificates. 

J 

ST ATE BOARD OF EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

1. State Board of Education . Programs of preparation aire subject to State 
Board of Education review and approval. The State Board of Education: 

a. Applies* the standards hereinbefore set forth in WAC 180-80-720 in 
approving programs. 

b. Receives notification from the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
of letters of intent to establish preparation consortiums, 

c. Receives and acts upon recommendations from the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction concerning the review of requests of consortiums 
for program approval. 

d. After initial approval, reviews and approves annual progress reports 
and comprehensive outside evaluations filed by each consortium. 

e. Reviews and approves comprehensive studies of each consortium's 
program(s) on a three-to five-year schedule. 

2. Superintendent of Public Instruction . 

a. App rova 1 - acc red i t a t i on function . The Superintendent of Public 
I nstruct ion : 

1) Arranges for on-site visitations to review each consortium's 
programs for consequent recommendations to be submitted to the 
State Board of Education. 

2) In reviewing programs considers: 

(a) published programs and descriptions made by the agencies 
within a consortium; ^ 

(b) reports of visitations to agencies of the consortium by 
state staff members; 



(c) annual progress reports submitted by the consortium and the 
reports of the interim, coiH)rehensive evaluation; 

(d) reports of special visitations to consortiums which may be 
arranged; 

(e) accreditation and approval status of colleges/universities 
and school organizations* I 

b. Certification function . The Superintendent of Public Instruction 
issues certificates and raake^ certificate endorsements upon recom* 
mendation of a consortilm of agencies operating an approved program 
of preparation, 

c. Improvement-'l eadership function . The Superintendent of Public 
Instruction: 

1) assists colleges/universities, school organizations and profes- 
sional associations in program development leading to State 
Board approval ; 

2) assists or facilitates communication and collaboration among 
and between agencies; 

3) arranges for advisory committees of the State Board to meet, 
make site visits, and prepare reports for the State Board of 
Education; 

k) selects each year one phase of teacher education or staff develo| 
ment for special study and focuses the attention of personnel in 
consortiums on this phase. (An example of such a phase would be 
selection of candidates and entry competencies.) 

5) requests financial resources needed to achieve preparation and 
staff development objectives. 

EFFECTIVE DATE OF ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATES 

The issuance of teacher, administrator and educational staff associate 
certificates shall be effective September 1, 1971. 
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APPENDIX A y 



DISCUSSION AND INTERPRETATION 



The state is challenged to do more than establish and maintain minimum standards 
for education. To serve the people, state government must be responsive to new 
situations and anticipate new demands and trends. A state pattern of certifica- 
tion should: (1) provide an understaidabl e way of viewing educational work assign- 
ments; (2) establish acceptAle ways Tor persons to advance or change from one role 
or f>osition to another during the course of his career; and (3) provide a basis for 
ensuring that people assigned to particular school roles are con^etesnt. 

A* CERT! F \ CAT! ON — Al though the state system of certification should recognize 
diversity and specialization in the nature of services provided for students, 
the certification framework itself should be concerned with broad professional 
types and levels- 

1. Types of certificates . Specialized preparation is needed for each area of 
service. Each area of service also includes a number of specific fields 
of preparation which, for purposes of certification, are classified as 
categories. Within each type of certificate there may be several speciali- 
zation categories depending upon specific roles recognized by the State 
Board of Education. 

2. Levels of certification . Certificate levels for school professionals 
recognize different levels and degrees of career development. 

The three levels of certification are applicable to each type of certificate. 
The person will move from level to level as he demonstrates that he meets 
established criteria. A person achieving continuing certification will have 
demonstrated both common and specialized competency appropriate to the certi- 
ficate type and to any specialized endorsement. 

3. Certificate endorsement . Certificate endorsement should be based upon 
specialized competence. Accordingly, it is expected that personnel assign- 
ments will be consistent with certificate endorsements. 

Reciproci ty . Arrangements are necessary to assure mobi 1 ity, opportunity for 
continued career development, and appropriate certification to in-state and 
out-of-state professional personnel . 

Many professional personnel holding standard certification issued under 
previously authorized standards may wish to qualify for certificates issued 
under the 1971 guidelines and standards. Each consortium will be responsible 
for establishing procedures for such certification. 

Because certificates issued by Washington State under the 1971 guidelines 
and standards will be based on performance, it will be necessary for an 
out-of-state professional wishing certification under them to be issued a 
"temporary*' certificate. The temporary certificati is valid for one year. 
Assistance will be provided so that the out-of-state person makes contact 
with a consortium having an approved preparation program. 
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PREPARATION AGENCIES 



Those who have a stake in the nature of professional service should have their 
voices heard in the development of professional preparation and be able to 
influence or help change the nature of preparation after programs are in 
operation. 

Participation in a consortium is not limited to the three agencies defined in 
the standards (col leges/universities, school organizations, professional asso- 
ciations) . The definitions serve the purpose of assigning accountability for 
meeting the specific requirements of the standards and for ensuring the syste- 
matic management of the various procedures invol|yred in developing and imple^ 
menting preparation programs* Each of the agencies defined is required to 
involve other similar agencies or related interest groups in the processes. 
Actually, within the context of the guidelines and staidards, oonsortiina has 
three meanings: 

1) For purposes of accountability, a consortium is a formal partnership 
of one or more colleges or universities, one or more school organiza- 
tions, and one or more professional associations functioning through 
representatives with authority to act within parameters for their 
agencies in carrying out the specific requirements of the guidelines 
and standards. 

2) For purposes of developing new programs for specific role or discipline 
categories, the consortium is a forum of interested parties^ — organized 
groups or interested individuals — working together to determine the 
form and substance of a preparation program. 

3) For purposes of implementing an adopted program, the consortium is a 
management system of assigned accountability and responsibility for 
coordinating the implementation of various aspects of the program^ 

1. Profess ional Association * Many associations represent the interests of 
professionals; but if the guidelines and standards are to function effec- 
tively, it is necessary for accountability purposes to identify one 
association. That association should represent a broad spectrum of profes- 
sional points of view. In many school districts an associ at iom sel ected by 
the total certificated staff according to procedures specified in the 
Professional Negotiations Law (Chapter 28A.72 RCW) has already been 
authorized to negotiate on matters of professional concern. In private 
schools and in, school organizations where arrangements have not been 
established for professional negotiations, the professional association 
I representation will be determined by the total faculty of the concerned 
school org^^^nization. 

Identifying an association selected In accordance with the Professional 
Negotiations Law, or one selected in like manner as the accountable pro- 
fessional association under the guidelines and standards, serves many 
useful purposes: ^ 

a. With the accountability is|ue settled by definition, all professional 
associations can direct their energies toward developing programs as 
soon as the standards go into effect. 



b. Associations that ney>tiate on matters of professional concern usually 
have facilities and resources for reaching and Involving the profes- 
sional staff that could be spiled to accomplishing the goals of the 
guidelines and standards. 

c- Such associations usually have staff or standing coiwiittees that could 
assume the responsibilities and the vrork of coordinating the efforts 
of other professional associations In Implementing the guidelines and 
standards. 

d. Such associations usually have procedures and/or arrangements for 
communicating association views with school district organizations 
that could be adapted to the purposes of cooperative functioning under 
the guldel Ines and standards « 

Although all the needed mechanisms for coordinating the multitude of general 
and special Interests found In school faculties may not be presait in 1971, 
participation by practicing professionals and the coordination of their energies 
IS essential If new, more viable and relevant programs are to be created. 

The guidelines and standards provide for the coordination of staff development 
professional association concerns through the local education association or 
union, or. In cases where Tacul ties are not so organized, by representatives 
of the total faculty of the school organization. Should the identity of the 
local education association change, the faculty of the total school organiza- 
tion will still be present and will be expected to assume the obligations to 
trainees made by the previously identified association or union. 

The professional interests of administrators in the preparation of administrators, 
teachers and specialists are legitimate, so are the Interests of teachers in the 
preparation of teachers, specialists and administrators, etc. The local education 
association or union is where these professional interests should be coordinated 
because a significant part of preparation will and does occur at the local level 
and Is dependent upon the energies and talents of the professionals working there. 

The local association should value and support the special interests and concerns 
of competing general local associations or unions, of the specialized local and 
state associations, and of national and international associations. Decisions 
based upon narrow parochial Interests should be avoided* The guidelines and 
standards imply a belief that local associations given the power to influence 
preparation, will use such power to improve professional services to clients. 
Such associations should encourage pluralism and variety within and between 
programs of preparation for various professional roles. 

2. School organizations will need to invent ways for parents, other citizens 
and students to become involved in professional staff development. T-he^-ii 
primary contributions should be in the definition of needed professional 
services and assistance in the provision of the needed resources for 
preparation and staff development. 

It is assumed that school organizations in less populous areas may have 
to coalesce with other school organizations for staff development purposes. 
No preconceived plan for amalgamation has been created. Coalitions and 
consortia will grow as institutions, agencies and organizations perceive 
the need for one another and begin assuming initiative for bringing about 
new r^ ationships. 
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3. Universities and colleges will continxse to be a major contributor to 
preparation and career/staff development* Although college non- 
professional programs may be legitimately under the control of a 
college faculty committee, teacher education (professional preparation) 
has broader involvements, and hence, needs a broader base for planning, 
development and implementation* 

Colleges in collaboration with school organizations and professional 
associations should develop a variety of options for students: some 
students need direct field experiences early — such experiences make 
academic collegiate work meaningful; some students can assimilate 
theoretical constructs easily and can achieve competence via later 
field experiences* 

Colleges should help students know themselves, understand the social 
milieu in whtch schools function, see alternative and individually 
suitable styles of conduct, and test their self/career perceptions 
in college and school settings. 

PREPARATION PROGRAMS 

The following principles should underlie program development and should ensure 
a more valid relatJonshIp between an individual's preparation and the profes- 
sional role he will assume* 

1 . Consortium Arrangements 

a. Letter of Int^t , A group of collaborating agencies desiring to form 
a consortium and develop a preparation program is to file a letter of 
intent with the Superintendent of Public Instruction^ The letter of 
intent will allow the Superintendent of Public Instruction to provide 
assistance to the consortia during developmental stages and coordinate 
efforts and activities related to emerging programs. 

b. Roles and Responsibilities . Roles and responsibilities of each agency 
in the consortium are to be agreed upon by the consortium. Therefore, 
agency representatives should have authority to act for their agency 
or know the parameters within which they may so act. Agency responsi- 
bility, accountability and cooperation are discussed in detail in 
Section B of Appendix A and in Appendix B. 

c. Program Evaluations . On-going evaluation is essential to determine 
whether a program is achieving its objectives. Program evaluation 
should be a continuing process in which all participate* 

In addition to these on-going consortia evaluations, at least once 
during the five-year period between State Board of Education approval 
actions, the consortium wi 1 1 arrange for a comprehensive evaluation of 
the program(s) by a person (s) not directly involved in the consortium 
or its program(s) . The consortium may agree that program evaluations 
conducted for purposes of regional or national accreditation meet this 
criterion* 



Results of all evaluations should be helpful to the consortium in 
program change and development. Evaluation r^>orts will be filed 
with the Superintendent of Public Instruction for State Board of 
Education reference when reviewing preparation programs for approval. 

d- Resources of the Consortium , The consortium should identify the human 
and material resources available and/or needed to develop and implement 
a program. The consortium should provide evidence that, as appropriate, 
resources will be shdred^ redeployment of resources can be accomplished, 
and additional resources can be obtained. 

A given consortium may have adequate resources to develop and implement 
one phase of^ a preparation program (e«g«, preparatory— initial phase, 
elementary teacher) and be unable to develop and implement another phase 
(initial — continuing phase, elementary teacher). The consortium may 
develc^ and implement that phase for which it has resources if, at the 
same time, it establishes links or arrangements with »K>ther con5ortiuna(s) 
offering programs which cover phases of preparation it can not provide. 

2. Preparation Programs 

^* Rolgs . Since the objective of preparation Is to prepare professional s 
to perform, the basis for preparation programs (content and experience) 
should be what it is the educator does or ought to do when he is 
performing his professional role. Role definitions should include 
consideration of both i^at is ^d what ought to be. 

b. Competencies . Con^tencies appropriate to given roles should be des- 
cribed and should include cognitive, affective , and psycho^nnotor 
experiences related to the educator's performance on the Job in a 
given role. There is a considerable and growing literature describing 
competencies for teaching. (For exainple, the 10 elementary education 
models funded by the USOE.) The consortium should state the assumptions 
underlying their choice of those particular competencies specified in a 
preparation program. 

c. Learning Experiences and Contexts > Preparation experiences should be 
designed in relation to the individuaPs assets and needs. Components 
of preparation programs are now too often treated as discrete, unrelated 
knowledges^, skills, attitudes—existing for their own sake apart from 
individuals. The kind of preparation envisioned requires integration 
and synthesis of many elements into learning experiences that reinforce 
the individuaPs strengths and satisfy his needs. 

Appropriate contexts for learning and resources essential to preparation 
need to be found or created—some on the college campus; others in the 
community; others In school situations. 

d. Individual ization . A pervasive Idea in these standards Is that teacher 
education should be ''individual oriented.*' That Is, that the instruc- 
tional resources should be. provided and arranged In relation to the 
IndividuaPs needs and talents. 
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The kinds, amount and duration of preparation experiCTces of each 
candidate will be an individual determination. The major task of 
the preparation agencies is to provide personal encounters with 
teaching- 1 earning situations and provide adequate feedback data 
to the candidate so that he can make wise decisions concerning his 
development « Learning is individual; learning to teach is also 
individual « 

Evidence of Entry/Exit Levels of Competence s In order to develop 
learning experiences which are apprc^riatt to the individual, deter- 
minations must be made ^>out where the person is in relation to 
knowledges, skills, and attitudes apprc^riate to his role in education. 
Such determinations should be made %#hen he enters the program, on a 
contimjing basis while he is in the program, and when he exits the 
program. The consortium of agencies has responsibility for identi- 
fying the levels of competence and designating or developing indicators 
it accepts as evidence of acceptable entry and exit levels. 

Agencies should be concerned with designation of appropriate indicators. 
For example, the individual's performance on a written test may be the 
most appropriate indicator of successful achievement of a knowledge 
outcome. Whereas, the most appropriate indicator of successful appli- 
cation of that knowledge -s to be found in his interaction with clients. 

Feecfcack . The most important judge of whether a person has the 
competencies and qualities to perform in a professional role is the 
person himself. Pr^aration programs should be so designed that the 
individual is provided with accurate feedback concerning his performance. 
Feedback should be an on-going, constructive process through ndiich the 
individual (!) becomes aware of his strengths and limitations in per- 
formance and (Z) is assisted to enhance his strengths, overcome limita- 
tions, and develop new competencies not now possessed. If feedback is 
to serve these purposes, it imjst occur in dynamic situations with 
provision for continuous assessment of performance and for non- 
threatening assistance and support as one plans for continued develop- 
ment and learning. 

Staff Development . School organization personnel and college faculty 
may desire to participate in pre-service and in-service preparation of 
other professionals. The consortium is responsible for indicating the 
roles and competencies expected of staff development personnel partici- 
pating in the consortium progran and the experiences which will te 
provided to such personnel to assist them to perform their staff 
development role. Staff development personnel should strive for the 
highest levels of knowledge and professional competence. 

Qual i tv Control , Professional educators will continue to depend upon 
personal repertoires of knowledge. It should not be necessary to 
require here a specific amount of academic study or degree(s). The 
knowledge requirements for teachers in today's schools surely indicate 
that the initial certificate holder will have that amount of knowledge 
which will enable him to pursue scholarly study. 



The career teacher mdkes a commitment to scholarship as a function 
of his role- Rroyidlng the career teacher with the power to acquire 
superior levels of iotowledge in a special fjeld should be an iiaport^t 
consideration of a quality program for continuous career deve1c^>mait« 

i. Career-long Preparation ^ We live in a changing society; teaching 
roles, performance, and competencies will also change. Therefore, 
staff development should facilitate professional growth aid movement. 
Persons engaged in the education professions should require high 
standards of performance of the^elves, realize the need for con- 
tinuing pr^aration, and be encouraged to assume responsibility for 
their own developotent* Programs should provide opportwi ties for 
self -renewal and professional development throughout one's career. 

ROLES OF STATE BOARD OF EDUCATiOW AND SUPERIWTENDEWT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 

The State Legislature has delegated to the State Board of Education responsi- 
bility for establishing standards for professional preparation and identifying 
the types of certificates to be issued. Any preparation program leading to 
certification of school professional personnel must be reviewed and approved 
by the State Board of Education. 

In accomplishing its function, the State Board of Education has established 
these guidelines and standards requiring the consortium to make explicit the 
processes and procedures (criteria) enployed to determine consortium arr^ge- 
ments, identify program objectives aid professional con^etencies, provide 
appropriate preparation experience, and evaluate program and participant 
performance. 

The State Board of Echjcation v/Ill conduct a comprehensive review of programs 
for approval purposes each three to five years and provide for site visitations, 
annual r^orts, and oon^rehensive evaluations. 

The Superintendent of Public Instruction will assist the State Board of Educa- 
tion achieve program review and approval responsibilities. The Superintendent 
of Public Instruction will maintain records and reports related to certifica- 
tion and endorsement, consortium program arrangement, and program evaluation 
and progress and will serve as a resource to consortium agencies as they develop 
r3nd Implement programs. The Superintendent of Public Instruction and advisory 
committees will provide on-going review and evaluation of preparation standards 
and programs In order that standards and programs be relevant to the profes- 
sional's roles and the needs of children and youth in the common schools of 
Washington State. 

Any agency or Individual believing Its(his) rights in relation to preparation 
and certification as set forth in these standards have been abused, should 
notify the Superintendent of Public Instruction and/or the State Board of 
Education. 



APPENDIX B ±' 



CONSIDERATIONS IN IMPLEMENTATION 



A major consideration in implementing the guidelines and standards will be the 
development of working relationships among the three kinds of agencies forming 
a consortium. How can three agencies function together in developing and imple- 
menting preparation programs? Functioning together wi 1 1 not be easy for: 

1. Although each agency approaches the situation with a desire to improve 
the quality of professional service through better programs of prepara- 
tion, each agency comes (a) from a context offering different background 
and experience and giving each a unique perspective of the purpose and 
function of preparation; (b) with unique access to or control over - 
resources necessary to make any preparation program work; and (c) with 
unique limitations on the time, energy, and resources it can afford to 
spend developing and implementing preparation programs. 

2. Each agency will insist and must be assured that there will be parity 
both in the power to influence decisions and in the assumption of 
responsibility for implementing the decisions. 

The guidelin(BS and standards require different kinds of cooperation to satisfy 
different n'eeds. Since both the development and the implementation of programs 
is involved, the three agencies will have to function together on at least three 
levels: 

1. Level one (program development only): involves activities leading to the 
development of programs for specific professional roles or disciplines. 
Here cooperation is basically informal. The initiative to begin may be 
taken by any agency, but. each of the agencies should be involved as soon 
as possible to assure parity at this level. 

2. Level two (program development and implementation): involves, formal 
adoption of policies that affect both the development and the implementa- 
tion of programs. Here action must be taken by formal representatives of 
each agency which will commit the resources of each agency. Representa- 
tives must have authority to act within well defined parameters. It is 
at this level that the unique perspectives, resources, and limitations of 
each of the agencies must be fully considered and accommodated as the 
representatives work toward finding the common ground on which policies 
and procedures can be. based. 

3» Level three (implementation only): involves the effective management of 
the resources of each agency in impl ementing adopted programs. Here clear 
delineation of responsibil ity and accountability for specific aspects of 
the adopted program to each agency i s * essent i al . 



1/ Appendix B is not a part of regulations. 



When a letter* of intent to form a consortium Is filed with the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, it is assumed that at least one school organization, one 
college or university, ahd one professional association have agreed to establish 
a policy board of representatives to act for their respective agencies in estab- 
lishing working arrangements, policies and programs that will meet the criteria 
set forth in Section C of the standards portion of this document. It js likely 
that there will have been previous contact and cooperation among at least some 
of the consortium participants in student teaching arrangements, educational 
staff associate (ESA) interim procedures, or informal planning activities by 
the three agencies for one or rnore particular role or discipline categories. 
This being so, the overview of cooperative functioning by the three agencies 
might be outlined as follows: | 

I. Existing patterns of cooperation under the 1961 standards (student 
teaching, fifth-year advising, etc.) 

II. New patterns of cooperation developed informally through activities 
designed to test the principles of the Fourth Draft , through 
activities that led to establishing interim procedures for ESA 
certification, and through informal planning activities that led 
to the decision to form a consortium. 

III. The first formal act of cooperative functioning would be to file 
a letter of intent with the SPI. 

IV. The second formal act would be to establish a policy board for the 
consortium. 

V. After the letter of intent has been filed and a policy board estab- 
lished, cooperative activities at Level one. Level two, and Level 
three would continue simultaneously as follows: 



LEVELS OF COOPERATION 



Level One 

Program Planning Activities 



Level Two 

Policy Board Activities 



Level Three 



Implementation Activities 



Basical ly informal . 
Initiated by any agency. 
Governed by policies of 



Meets all requirements of 
1971 criteria (Sec. 3) 



Follows Matrix for Assign- 
ment of Responsibilities 
as presented below or 



the consortium in regard 
to parity in participa- 
tion, procedures, basic 
requi rements, etc. 



Establishes policies gover 
ning consortium activi- 
ties. 



alternate arrangement 



agreed to by consortium. 



Administers policies and 
procedures. 



Delegates responsibi 1 i ties 
for implementation of 
programs to consortium 
agencies and/or to sub- 
committees in charge of 
individual p rog rams . 
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More specific phases of program development will occur within each of these levels of agency cooperation. Implementation problems may be 
minimi 7cd if these severa! phases In program development are recognized, for each may require different degrees of responsibility and 
coordination on the part of agencies within the consortium. The following Table outlines possible phases In program development: 



TABLE. I 

ACTIVITIES AND RELATIONSHIPS AMONG CONSORTIUM AGENCIES 



Key: I - Initiate 

P B Participate 
C g Coordinate 



Phases of 

Program 

Development 



Level s 
of 

Cooperat Ion 



Agency Responsibilities 



Activities to be Accomplished 



PHASE I — 
CONSORTIUM 
FORMATION 



Cooperat ion is I nformal . The 
Initiative to begin may be taken 
by any agency. Each agency to 
be Involved as soon as possible 
to ensure parity at the outset. 

If initiative comes from a 
special interest group, that 
group should work through its 
"parent", agency > 



1. Contact all appropriate agencies. 

2. File letter of intent with SPI . 



PHASE I I — 

ESTABLISHMENT OF 
POLICY BOARD 



Cooperation is formal. The 
policy board becomes responsible 
and accountable for all phases 
of development. 



1. Establish a policy board, members of 
which are designated by their agencies 
and understand parameters within which 
they may function for that agency. 

2. Procedures for policy board actions 
and decision-making are stated (voting, 
consensus, etc. J 



p_ha:e I t i — 

ADOPTION OF 
POLICIES 



Agreed upon procedures are 
followed; cooperation Is formal. 



1. Formulate and adopt policies which will 
govern consortium and>w!li affect both 
development and implementation of 
programs . 

2. Designate special interest groups which 
are to be Involved in program development 

3. Ensure that resources are available to 
begin program development and facilitate 
program development activities. . 



PHASE ly — 
PROGRAM 
DEVELOPMENT 



Cooperation among those involved 
In development of program com- 
ponents may be less formal; 
cooperation among policy board 
group will remain formal. 

Consortium agencies wilt prov'de 
as much input as possible ir::to 
Phase IV activities. 



1. Develop role definitions and competencle; 
from which program components will emergt 
and prepare rationale. 

2. Determine entry level criteria. 

3. Make suggestions about and/or design 
learning experiences and contexts which 
will assist the candidate to develop 
competence in an individualized manner. 

k. Determine resources needed to accomplish 
program objectives and ensure they are/ 
will be aval I abl e. 



PHASE V — 
STATE BOARD 
-APPROVAL 



P_HASE VI — 
PROGRAM 

Implementation 



PHASE VI t — 

certification 



Formal request from policy board. 



SBE and SPI arrange for site visits 'and 
program review. 



As programs are implemented, the 
policy board may assign 
coordinating responslb! I Ity for 
given components to one of the . 
consortium agencies. 



(Seei exampl es of 
possible assignments) 



The DO| Icy board may take respon- 
slb! |Tty or it will assign 
rcspons ibl I I ty to appropr 1 ate 
agency (agencies). 



(See examp'les of 
possible assignments) 



1. Operational i ze selection criteria. 

2. Finalize and operat ionall ze didactic 
and field program components for 
preparatory, initial, and/or continuing 
levels of/preparation. 

3. Coordinate learning activities. 
Conduct learning experiences and 
evaluate candidate progress. 

5. Recommend for certification. 



SPI issues certificates with appropriate 
endorsements. 



PHASE VIM " 

PROGRAM 
. EVALUATION 



Relationships for purposes of 
annual evaluations may be less 
formal. Comprehensive evaluations 
wilt be formal v/ith policy board 
assigning agency, responsibility. 



Arrange for annual and comprehensive 
program evaluations. 
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The several phases of development will, no doubt, overlap. The attempt In the 
preceding discussion is to indicate the activities which need to be accomplished 
and to suggest possible arrangement for participation of consortium agencies, the 
policy board, and the State Board of Education and/or the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. f i 

Within this framework the policy bo^rd becomes the primary coordinating and decision- 
making body, having the authority to formulate and adopt policy as well as to assign 
responsibility and accountability for specific program components to consortium 
agencies. Examples of assignment of coordinating responsibility follow: 

EXAMPLE m 

MATRIX FOR ASSIGNMENT OF RESPONSIBILITIES 





Professional 
Assoc! ations 


School 

Organizations 


Col 1 ege or 
Uni versi ty 


State 
Aqency 


Patterns for Certifi- 
cation, Program Approval 
and Granting of 
Certificate 


CooperatI ng 


Cooperating 


Cooperating 


Coordinating 


Programs for Prepara- 
tory and Initial 
Certificates 


■ - ■-• 1 
Cooperating 


Cooperating 


Coordinating 


Cooperating 


Placement and 
Assignment 


Cooperating 


Coordinating 


1 Cooperating 


Cooperating 


Programs for 

Continuing 

Certificate 


Coordinating 


Cooperating 


Cooperat ing 


Cooperating 


Continuation of 

Professional 

Preparation 


Coordinat i ng 


Cooperating 


Cooperating 


Cooperating 
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EXAMPLE M2 

ASSIGNMENTS OF COORDINATING RESPONSIBILITY IN PROGRAM ^DEVELOPMENT ; 

PHASES VI . VII. AND VI I I 
(Assignments to be made by Policy Board) 



PHASE V 1 


Final ize and opera- 
t lonal i ze Program 
Components 


Coordi nate/conduct 

Learning 

Experience 


Assess Candidate for 
Certification 


PROGRAM 
IMPLEMENTATION 


Prep 


Init 


' Cont 


i^ampus 


hield 


PreD 


Inl t 


Cont 


Professional 
Association 


P 


P 


C 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


School 

Organization 


P 


P 


P 


P 


C 


P 


P 


P 


Col I ege/ 
Universi ty 


C 


C 


P 


C 


P 


C 


c 


P 


Pol icy Board 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 


P 




^tate Agency ^ 



















IPHASE VII ~ 

i CERTIFICATION 


Recommendat ion 


Issuance 


Pre£^ 


Ini t 


Cont 


Prep 


Init 


Cont 


Professional 
Association 


P 


P 


1 








School 

Organization 


P 


P 


P 








Col I ege/ 
University 


C&l 


C&l 


P 








Pol icy Board 


P 


P 


C&l 








State Agency 








C 


C 


C 




PHASE VIM-- 
PROGRAM 
EVALUATION 


Annual - 


Comprehensive 


arrancje 


conduct 


arrange 


conduct 


Professional 
Association 


. P 


C 


P 


P 


School 

Organ izat ion 


■ P 


P 


P 


P 


Col I ege/ 
University 


P 


P 


P 


C 


Pol i cy Board 


l&C 


P 


l&C 


P 


State Agency 











KEY: 



I 

P 
C 



I ni tiate 
Participa 
Coordi n at 
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APPENDIX C y ^ 



APPLICABILITY OF GUIDELINES AND STANDARDS TO PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL IN VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION, SPECIAL EDUCATION, EARLY CHILDHOOD. AND COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



The responsibility for determination of standards 6f preparation for all elementary 
and setondary school professional personnel rests with the State Board of Education. 
The responsibility for issuing al 1 certificates rests with the Superintendent of 
Publ ic Instruction. 

1 . . Voca t i on a 1 Educat i on 

Standards for preparation and certification of vocational education personnel 
are developed by the Coordinating Council for Occupational Education as a 
part of the' State Plan for Vocational Education. The st^te plan is subject 
to the approval of the State Board of Education as said plan relates to 
teacher preparation, and certification. 

Vocational education personnel have been involved In development of these 
guidelines and standards. The Coordinating Council for Occupational Education 
is currently engaged in a study of standards for pijeparation of vocational 
education personnel. 



2. Special Education 

These guidelines and standards are relevant to preparation and certification 
of personnel serving in special education programs in the common schools. 
Personnel working in other agencies which serve the handicapped may also wish 
to use the guidelines and standards In developing preparation programs. 



3, Early Childhood Education 
\ 

Preparation of teachers for young children may be included under these guide- 
lines and standards. For some years a state advisory committee on the prepara- 
tion of teachers for young children, ages 3-8, has been concerned with develop- 
ment and improvement of preparation programs. 

\ 

h. Community Colleges 

\ 

Standards for preparation and certification of community college professional 
personnel are determined by the State Board for Community College Education. 

As noted in the guidelines and standards, community* col leges may participate 
in programs preparing elementary and secondary professional personnel. 



V Appendix C is not a part of regulations. 
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Appendix II 



UNIVERSITY OF VJASHDIGTON 
COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 



PROFESSIONAL INNER CITY TEACHER 
ELH^JiTITARY EDUCATION PATTERN 



Abstract of Program 



Focus of Program ; 

This pattern has been operational since August 1970. It is a 
cooperative arrangement between the University, the Seattle Alliance 
of Educators and the Seattle School District. The design is to 
prepare selected students for preparation as primary or middle grade 
teachers. Considerable emphasis is placed upon the recruitment of 
minorities. The concentration of efforts toward the selection of 
minority students differentiates this program from other field oriented, 
performance based, training programs in the college. The rationale for 
the development of this model is: the decentralized Central Region 
School Council is supportive and villing to cooperate vith a program 
vith this emphasis; the College of Education is desirous of having 
greater representation of ethnic minorities preparing for careers as 
teachers; this program is consistent vith efforts of the University 
to admit and provide educational opportunities to minority groiip 
members; recognition! .that there is a noticeable shortage of qualified 
minority group teaoliars available for public school employment. 

Program Format ; 

Elementary School interns are assigned to specific schools, 
selected- cooperatively for three consecutive quarters. They spend 
at least eighteen hours of the school veek in classroom situations pro- 
viding supportive help to thei classroom teacher. During this internship, 
each intern learns the ef:^ctive teaching techniques demonstrated by 
the classroom teacher. The clinical professor provides the necessary 
reinforcement needed by the intern to understand the teaching strate- 
gies demonstrated. - • 

Each intern receives fifty-seven quarter credit hours in profes- 
sional course vork related to the teaching of inner city children. 
The professional course content includes: Learning and Evaluation, 8 
credits; Ethnic Education, 9 credits; Teaching Strategies, l8 credits; 
and Practicum, 22 credits. The interns are expected to demonstrate a 
vorkable knov ledge of the teaching strategies needed to become effective 
teachers of iniier city children • 

The entire pattern is being developed on a modular, continuous 
progress, behavioral base (see sample module attached). 



Participation in FroGram : 

Thirteen interns are presently assigned to tvo elementary schools 
vith different organizational patterns. Coordination of the total 
project is the responsibility of the project director. Collaboration, 
vith the building principal, field associates, clinical professors 
and interns provides the information necessary for the coordination of 
field and theoretical experiences; including periodic evaluation of 
the intern- acquired teaching competencies. 

Intern Admission Requirements : 

1. Currently enrolled in study at the University in a degree 
program, I 

•2. Completion of all major and distribution requirements neces- 
sary fpr completion of degree. 

3. A commitment to teaching in inner city schools. 

h» A 2.5 cummulative grade point average desired. 

5. Previous involvement in inner city activities. 

6. A willingness to follov? the three quarter sequence for three' 
consecutive academic quarters. 

7. A commitment to follow the public sfthool calender for field 
experiences. 

8. Approved for admission by program director and field 
personnel. 

Special Features of Program : 

1. Temporary certification at end of second quarter sequence. 

2. Extensive collaboration between field associates and 
University personnel. 1 

3. Emphasis on minority recruitment. 

U. Flexibility on entrance irxto program. 

5. Provides course work essential for meeting the bac^calaureate 
degree^ and requirements for the Washington State Provisional 
Teaching Certificate. 

6. Required courses on a pass-fail basis. 



Moduliir Approach 
Mathematics Education 
in the Elementary Schools 
For 

Elementary Teachers (K~6) 



Mathematics 
Education 375 



University of 'Washington- 
College of Education 



William A. Hurd 
Asst. Professor of Education 



1.0 MATHEMATICS EDUCATION 375 



1,1 Prospectus for Module ' 

This module is designed for prospective elementary teachers (grades K-6). 
Emphasis is placed on an examination of the l:i^arnin^ and teaching of elem- 
entary mathematics in light of recent theoretical and pedagogical developm. 

It is believed that the classroom is the heart and soul of a good school • 
Good schools require good teachers who possess the combination of sound 
scholarship and inspiring skill. Good teachers know the subject they teach 
believe in their educational value and arel continually striving for greater 
skill in teaching. 

The activities in this module are designed to give you (the trainee) an 
opportunity to develop a visceral understanding and/or non-verbal awarenesf^ 
of the why of the enabling elements under consideration. 



1,2 Terminal Objectives 

1. The trainee will be able to identify, in writing, the basic mathemati- 
cal concepts he will need in the elementary school. He will be able 
to verbalize them and provide suggestions how to teach these concepts. 

2. The trainee will demonstrate in writing his ability to categorize goal: 
of elementary school Wthematics by domains (cognitive and affective). 

3. The trainee will demonstrate in wilting his command of the subject to 
an appropriately mature degree. 

k. The trainee will be able to demonstrate the ability to teach the mean- 
ing of numbers, the number facts and processes, and the use of number 
processes in solving problems in everyday life. 

5. The trainee will develop an alertness to the need for developing certa:" 
mathematical concepts essential to the full understanding and mastery 
of our system of notation. 

6. The trainee will be able to write and/or verbalise some ways of meeting 
individual differences in instruction in elementary mathematics. 



1.3 Enabling Elements 

1. Goals and Behavioral Objectives 

2. The Development of Mathematics Teaching in the United States 

3. The Changing Elementary School Mathematics Curriculum 



1 . 3 Enabling Elements (cont> ) 

U. Meeting Individual Differences 

5. Selected Topics in Modern Mathematics Programs 

6. Teaching Methods 

7. Instructional Materials 

8. Diagnosis and Evaluation in Mathematics Education 



2.0 PRE- ASSESSMENT FOR MDDULE 



2.1 Pre-Adsessment Test 

Directions : 

1. If you are sure that the content of this module is new to you, do not 
take this pre-test. Turn to the next page and begin Enabling Element 1. 

2. If you think you have mastery of this material > work this pre -test. 



2.0 PRE- ASSESSMENT FOR THE MCDULE 

The following pre-assessment test provides you with a guide for selecting 
the erjabling element (s) you need to rStudy in order to establish competen- 
cies required in the module, 

2.1 - - Pre-*assessment Test 

For each of the following r^riteria-referenced questions^ check the appro- 
priate box, 

1. Can you list the three taxonomic domains by Mager? 

£J Yes £J No £J Uncertai . 

2. Can you write criteria-referenced objectives for the teaching of 
elementary school mathematics? 

£J Yes £J No £J Uncertain 

3* Can you state the objectives for mathematics instruction in the elem- 
entary grades as outlined by the Caunbridge Conference on School Mathema ics? 

£J Yes £J No Uncertain 

k. Can you enumerate and explain different aims of arithwctic ^instruction 
which have been dominant in the past? 

£J Yes £J No /V Uncertain 

5, Can you describe the driving force that was behind the enactment of thi . 
country's first education laws? 

£J Yes /Z7 No £J Uncertain 

6. Can you name and describe four contemporary elementary school mathe- 
matics projectr that were designed to improve mathematics programs in. 

. the schools? 

fy Yes rV No /V Uncertain 

If you checked "Yes" for all six questions, please confer with the instruct )r. 

If you responded "No", or "Uncertain" to some of the questions, the instruc- 
tor will assist you in working through these elements. 
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3-0 EIJABLIWG ELEMENT 1: Goals and Behavioral Objectives 



3*1 Prospectus for Enabling Element 1 

In previous Education courses, you have probably had experience in classi- 
fVing goals into cognitive and affective domains^ and, -.^dthin these domains, 
into the general categories specified by Bloom, Krathvohl and others. The 
problems of stating objectives in behavioral terms has been discussed spec- 
ifically by Mager, Popham and others. Applying these skills of classifying 
and writing objectives .for mathematics instruction specifically is our focus 
in this element. 



3^2 Enabling Objectives 

Given an appropriate opportunity ^ the trainee will be able to: 

1. Demonstrate the ability to categorise goals of elementary school mathe- 
matics by domain (cognitive and affective). 

2. Identify objectives written in behavioral terms. 

3. Identify objectives which are implicit in mathematics instruction 
observed . 



3.3 



Pre-Assessment Test for Enabling Element 1 



1. Please list the three ta;>conomic domains: 

a. 

b. 

c. 

2. In the space provided, please identify the following vords as (O) open 

to interpretations - non-behavioral or (C) closed to many interpretations 
behavioral. 

a. write ^believe 

b. know g. compare 

c. recite h. appreciate 

d. solve i. identify 

e. ^understand j. to group 



3. In the space provided, please mark the folloiving objectives as (B) 
behavioral or (l^) non-behavioral. 

a. ^The students will lea^^n the addition facts. 

b. Given the dimensions, the students will be able to compute the 

area of a square, triangle and circle. 

c. ^The students will learn to ski. 

d. . The students will be able to throw a football at least 21 feet. 



Enablipg Activities 

Coritent Guide 

a. Head the prospectus to this module. Eex^er to 1.1 
t . Bead Pr-^-ur^rlnr Instructional Cljectivei: by I-^a^^er • 

-^^'^-^ Mathcriatijs : Strate.^-jc^ or Teaching by BuiTie- . 

d. Read ''iVriting Instructional Objectives" by Thon^ald Esbensen in 
the Jaiu 1967 issue of Phi Pelt a Kappan , pp, 2^6-2^7. 

e. Read Appendix A;, Riedesel, Guiding Discovery in Elementary School 
Mathematics 

Discussion 

a. Attend a peer interaction session devoted to issues relating to 
behavioral objecrives as a result of y:>ur readings. 

b. Classify and identify behavioral objectives using the list follovinj 
these activities. Discuss the results ^-rith your peers. 



Goals for Mathen^atics Education 



Pol lowing is a list of goals for natheinatics education. Cn the diagrani vhich 
follows the list, writi the numeral corresponding to the objective in the 
cell of the matrix you -chink most appropriate. Be prepared to justify ycui* 
classification* Try t ) decide vrhether the goals ndght have originated with 
(l) the child, (2) the teacher or other professional personnel or (3) other 
adults such as parent, conmiunity or national leaders. 



1. 


The 


child 


should k.:ow how to add correctly. 


sion algorism. 


2. 


The 


child 


would be able to use the long divi 


3- 


The 


child 


should en.joy mathematics. 




h. 


The 


child 


should succeed at math^^matics. 




5. 


The 


study 


of mtttheniatics is good. 




6. 


The child should k.iow the vocabulary of mathematics: Addend , Corninuta- 
tivity. Distribute .'-e Property, Factor, Prime, Product, Sum, etc. 


7. 


The 


child 


must learn to subtract correctly. 




8. 


The 


child 


should recognize the symbols 





9. !Ihe child should be able to check .Aid verify the /:r>rrectnei3S of answers 
without recourse to the teanher. 

10* The child should b^- able to identify and name various geometric con- 
figurations. 

I 

11. The child Should t ? able to use various measuring instruments such as 
rulers, sca3.es, clocks, etc. 

12. The child should jct able to ohoose from several methods a most efficient 
one for solving a particular problem. 

13. ' Tne child ^h:>uld understand the structure of a place-valut- system of 

numeration. 

lU, Topics taught should be mathematically sound* 



1 


Mathemetical 
Content 


Thought j 
Processes 


Personal- 
Social 


Child 






. , J, 


Teacher or 

Professional 

Personnel 








Paxent or 
other Adults 






1 
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3.^A (cont.) 

Place an X in front of those objectives vhich are not vrritten in behavioral 
terms: 

The student mil be able to 

understand place value. 

^ ^select and read a three-digit numeral. 

er^^oy paper folding. 

l earn non-inetric geometric terms. 

find the missing addend. 

^ find quotients by partitioning sets into subsets that have the 

same number of members. 

t ejjl in -what vrays a rectangle, square, triangle and circle are alike 
and different. 

^ locate the midpoint of a line segment. 

m easure line segments to the nearest inch. 

f ind products when both factors are named by 2-place nurrerals. 
Revrite any of the above statements to make them more concise : 
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Post-assessment Test for Enabling Element 1 

r^'escribe in -writin^^ five goals of iT3ath'^--aties i!:struction ■..•i: . c- ealed 
m your readings ♦ 

1, 



3. 

5. 



State briefly ho^i you feel about writing behavioral objectives in the 
teaclaing of raathematics. 



kttet you complete this testj, submit it to the instructor for evaluation and 
fvorther directions. Then proceed to Enabling Element 



h^O ENABLING ELEMEInTT 2: The Developr-ent of !^!a^her.atics Teaching in the 

United States 



Prospectus for Fnabling Element 2 



iTie study of the development cf itiather: arics teachir,,; in the United States 
provides a valuable perspective for ady of the teaching of r.at hematics. 



1. The trainee will discuss in a peei interaction ^roup session his under 
standing of the Massachusetts Education Act of 

2. The trainee will identify in witjng the most popul^^r te.rtbooks in 
elementary mathem>atics during the ITth, l8th ani 19th centuries. 

3» The trainee vill be able to lead e discussion g,'*oup in analyzing the 
outstanding results of early research studies v.aich influenced the 
development of elementary school rathematics. 



h.2 



I 

Enabling Objectives 



I 



^-3 Pre-- assessment Test for Enabling Eleisgnt 2 

The follomng questions are useful for clarifying ideas and in calling 
attention to tbe trainee's need for additional information* 

For each of the following questions ^ circle the appropriate letter: 

1. In vhich of these i^ays is the current emphasis on the '"new matheinatics" 
in elein^sntary schools similar to the etqjhasis on reading and writing 
in the Massachusetts Education A^^t of 16U7? 

A- Bxe basis for both is a be]J.ef that each vill give the learner 
great intellectual power. 

B. 'Hie emphasis in both cases steins from vhat appeared to be a specific 
veaJmess in the society of the time. 

C. Commercial interests vere responsible for fhm TOphasis in each case. 

D. None of these^, 

2* Which of these identifies an important contribution to elementary school 
mathematics instruction made by Colburn? 

A* Th^ emphasis on mathematical conjpetence. 

B. The notion that mathematics study is good training in mental discipline^ 

C. An inductive approach to the learning of mathematics. 

3* About 'when did the use of spiral arrangement of content of elementary 
school mathematics become an established practice? 

A. 1790 - 1810 

B, 1830 - 1850 

1920 - 191*0 I \ 

D. None of these* 

U. Which of these is the better statement of the contribution of Sputnik I 
to the revolution in elementary school mathematics teaching? 

A* It focused attention on the need for a better school mathematics 
4 instruction, 

B. It resulted in the first studies which revealed some of the defi- 
ciencies in the old program* * 

C. It created wide public interest in the need for improved mathematics 
instruction, ^ 

Q Your instructor will check the responses circled on the pre-test. Make an 
gj^i^" appointment or leave test with the secretary* 



Enabling Activities 



1* Bead: Chapter 1, pp 2-9? Herbert Spit^e^5 Teaching Eleiaentary School 
Mathematics 3 I967 ed. 

Read: "A Backward Glance^, .pp, i*-7. Banks, Leajpxng and Teaching 
Arithmetic , Second Ed^ (196^). 

3* Bead: J. Fred Weaver's article, "inprov^aent Fro^'ects Related to 

Elementary School I'^theinatics'% Arithaaetic Teacher , Vol. 7 (Cct. I96O) 
pp. 311-315- ~ 

Bead: Chapter 2, pp, lU-25, Klaas Kramer, ^le Teaching of Elementary 
School Mathematics (1966). 

5^ Participate in a peer interaction group meeting and discuss: (l) the 
rationale for the importance given to mathematics in the elementary 
schools of the nineteenth century; (2) your personal feelings about 
the validity of this enabling element in helping yeu teach elementary 
school mathematics in today's schools (pro or con). 
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Post- asses saaent Test for Knafcllpg Eleisent 2 

What was the drivi.ig force behind the enactment of this country's first 
education lavs? Explain . l&at was the status of mthenatics as a 
sub;}ect? 



List the most popular textbooks in elementary mathematics during the 
lyth, l8th and 19t^ centuries. 



List some significant changes in mathematics education that contributed 
to the new movement "scientific study of education". 



5.0 EIJABLIHG ELEI-Ein) 3: „3 Changing Ele^-^ntary School I-^atheinatics 

CurricultCi 



5.1 Prospectus for Enabling Element 3 

Each generation of pupils and teachers has e^cperien^ed changes in the content 
of school courses and in the approaches used to teach those courses. 
Ibe present generation is no different and of the greatest changes 

are occoring in th€ iriath^:^'natics curriculuin. 

Chatnges have taken place and are taKing place in the methods of teaching 
mathematics, in the content offered and in the vays of dealing with indivi- 
dual differences. 



5.2 Enabling Objectives 

1. The trainee will be able to describe the change in teaching procedures* 

2. The trainee will able to articulate in writing and/or ^'erbally the 
development of the contemporary elementary school mathematics ^-orricu- 
lum through analyzing soioe of the new programs introduced in the 
eleiaentary school curriculum. 
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5-3 



Pre-assessaent Test for Enabling Element 3 



1. List and explain three approaches to teaching laathematics that were not 
used during the 17th and l8th centuries* 

1. 

2. 

3. 



2. Name at least three factors that interact to create ciirricular change • 
1- 

2. 

3- 

If you find it difficult to answer both questions above satisfactorily , check 
with the instructor for further advice. 



If your answers to the above questions do not meet specifications, work 
through the enabling activities following this pre-^assessment test. 



Enabling Activities 



1. Read Siedesel's analysis of the changing elementary school mathenatics 
curriculum, chapter 1, pp 1-22, 

2* Bead Krazner's discussion on "The Search for loproved Programs", Chapter 
3, pp^ 28-l*l. 

3» Head Van Engen's article "Twentieth Century Mathematics for the Elementaiy 
School**, Ibe Arithmetic Teacher , March, 1959, PP- 71-T6. 

Bead Bobert L* Swain's ^'Modern MatheJBaatics and School Arithmetic", 
Instruction in Arithmetic , Twenty-fifth Yearbook of the Hational Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics (Washington, D,C*: Ifee Council, i960) 
pp. 270-295. 
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5^5 Post-, ssessrsent Teg t. for Enabling Elegent 3 

After reading Swain's hapter, list the ideas vhich Swain suggests as 
being iiiiportant to caod m aatheinati^^s in the eleisentasry school. 
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6.0 ENABLING ELEMENT k: Meeting Individual Differences 



6.1 Prospectus for Enabling Element h 

One of the main problems of the teacher of mathematics in the elementary 
school is to select and devise methods and techniques that will assist each 
pupil to make reasonable progress. 

6.2 Enabling Objectives 

1. The trainee vdll develop a repertoire of findings of research concerning 
individual differences to enable him to select the proper techniques 
that provide for such differences. 

2. The trainee will be able to identify the varied assessment procedures 
Used to learn the specific needs of each child in a class. 



6.3 



Pre- assessment Test for Enabling Element k 



( ) CHECK YOUR CHOICE 

i 

!• Does good instruction produce greater variation in class 
achievement than poor instruction? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 

2« About when did teachers first become concerned with adjusting instruc- 
tion to the varying abilities of the pupils within a class? 

(1) Soon after study of mathematics became a part of the elementary 
school curriculum. 

(2) Soon after the introduction of psychological and achievement tests- 
i(3) Sooja after the introduction of the new mathematics. 

3* It is said that almost ^^11 educators believe in some form of grouping. 
Is this true? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No . 

Is the ungraded classroom type of organization a form of ability grouping? 

(1) Yes 

(2) No 



V ■ 

o 
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Enabling Activities 



ERIC 



1. Read Chapter 20, pp. 392-1+02 j The Teaching of Elementary School 
Mathematics by Klaas Kraraer ^ 

2. Read Chapter 15, p.o. 330-3^ Teaching Elementary School Mathematics 
by Herbert F, Spitzer. 

3. Read Chapter l6, pp. U03-i|17, Guiding Children to Math-smatical Discovery 
by Leonard M. Kenr ^dy. 

. Read the follo-vdng articles and be prepared to discuss your findings in 
a peer interaction group session: 

Flournoy, Frances^ "Meeting Individual Differences in Arithmetic", 
The Arithmetic Teacher ^ VII, No. 2 (February, I960), PP* 80-86. 

Lerch, Harold H. , "Intra-Class Grouping for Arithmetic: Critique and 
Criteria", The Arithmetic Teacher, VIII, No. 8 (Dec, .1961), pp. kOkAol 



6.5 Post-assessment Test for Enabling Element k • 

!• Erom ttie articles listed below^ choose one and write a report on the 

content of the article. Be prepared to discuss :your findings in a class 
setting. Indicate whether you agree or disagree with the viewpoint of 
the author . 

(a) Clark, "A Promising Approach to Provision for Individual 
Difference in Arithmetic." Journal of Education ^ December, 1953, pp. 9^J-96. 

(b) FLournoy, F. , "Meeting Individual Differences in Arithmetic." The 
Arithmetic Teacher , February, .I960, pp. 80-86. 

(c) Hillman, G.D., "Horizontally, Vertically and Deeper Work for the Fast- 
Moving Class"* The Arithmetic Teacher , February, 1958, pp. 3^-37. 

(d) Ivie, C, L. Gunn and I, Hollada^', "Grou^ping in Arithmetic in the 
Normal Classroom", ^le Arithmetic Teach er, November, 1957, PP- '219-221, 

2. Read: Paschal, Billy L., "Teaching the Culturally Disadvantaged Child^", 
The Arithmetic Teacher , Vol. 13, No.. 5 (May, 1966), pp. 369-37^. Answer 
, the following question : 

What suggestions does Paschal make for teaching culturally c^isadvantaged 
children mathematics? 



t 
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7.0 ENABLING ELEMENT 5: Selected Topics in Moderr: Mathematics Programs? 



7-1 Prospectus for Enabling Element ^ ^ 

The past two decades have been described as periods of • revolution in school 
mathematics. The curriculum changes brpught about by this revolution were 
evident first at .the secondary level, bat are now apparent from kindergarten 
through the high school. At the elementary level, the changes have been 
of two kinds: new topics 'have been introduced, frequently from geometry 
and from elementary i^umber theory j and familiar topics - the whole numbers, 
fractional numbers, problem solving - have been treated in greater depth 
than was formerly the case."^ 

The elementary mathematics teacher must have a depth of understanding of 
his subject that v/ill both give him self-confidence and provide a frame 
of reference that will enable him to see relationships and significance 
beyond the immediate concern. 

Both the content and organization of this module reflect the belief that 
maximum vaiue cannot accrue from studying methods of teaching mathematics 
Unless the student has command of the subject to an appropriately mature 
degree* 



7.2 Enabling Objectives 

This enabling element is designed to serve as a review for those trainees 
who have recently completed a course in mathematics. 



^he National Council of Teachers of Mathematics; Topics in Mathematics ; 
Washington, B.C. (29th Yearbook) the Council, 196U, iii. 



7.3 



Pre-assessment Test for Enabling Element ^ 



SEE YOUR INSTRUCTOR PCR THE PRE-TEST 

The items listed on the pre-test represent a summary of the selected 
topics taught in modern mathematics programs (K-6)i 
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7.^ Enabling Activities 



Note to the trainee ; 

If you have successfully cc i-^.^leted the pretest for this element, go on to 
the post-test. Check with i.he instructor for a copy of the post-test. 

However, if your score on \'-ie pre-test.was low or belov? average, complete 
the following enabling activities. 



Content : 

!• Read Booklet No. 1: Ser^, The National Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. Topics in Matl r-matics : Twenty-^Ninth Yearbook , I96U, pp. l-kl. 

^4 The following textbooks will provide you with information needed to 
understana the mathematical concepts: 

a. Wheeler, Rurice E. ^ Modern Mathematics an Elementary Approach , 
Chapters 2, 3, 5 and 6. 

b* Kramer, Klaas, The j"' eaching of Elementary School Mathematics , 
Chapters U, 5, 6 and 7, 

c. Select your own test for a clarification of any mathematical 
concept you need to review. 



7.5 Post-assessment Test for Enabling Element 3 

See instructor for post-assessment test. 



,1 
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8.0 ENABLING ELEMENT 6: Teaching Methods 



8.1 



Prospectus for Enabling Element 6 



One of the most challenging problems' facing an elemental^' school teach<^r 
lies in organizing his or her knowledge in an area into form where it 
Jan be taught. Knowing an area such as mathemr^xcs and being ready to 
teach it are obviously two different matters. Mathematics is a special 
language that a child 'learns by observing his environment and participating 
in a variety of directed experiences involving number. As the child re- 
ceives proper instruction and matures, he dev-^^lops an understanding of 
basic number concepts and mathematical rela^?'.'' './S. However, the formation 
of this understanding is a gradual process \\,xoh can be fostered but not 
forced . 

The teaching methods element is a brief description of several approaches 
that may be used to teach children the basic niimber concepts. 

8.2 Enabling Objectives 

The element is designed to provide a connection between learning the sub- 
ject matter and learning how to teach it. 

1. The trainee will be able to demonstrate how he \d-ll use his mathemati- 
cal knowledge later as a teacher by v/riting an illustrative lesson on 
a selected topic of his choice to b e presented to the class. 

2* Given an appropriate opportunity^ the trainee will develop a reper- 
toire of teaching strategies for concept development. 

3. The trainee will examine Buffie's discussion of Mathematics : Strategies 
of Teaching (1968), Chapter 2, pp. lU-Us, to identify suggested 
techniques of instruction. 

U. The trainee will be able to identify the events that precede instruction, 
the instructional situation and that which follows instruction. 




5- 



The trainee >ri.ll be al^le to list and explain the three stages of 
development in children as stated by Ccpeland. 



8-3 



Pre-assessment Test for Enabling Element 6 



Pre -assessment procedures consist of a pencil-and-paper test cJesigned to 
stimulate interest in the new topics cuid terminology, methods of teaching * 
th^se new topics that are apt^earing in elementary school math programs. 

"FUN QUIZ" 

(Circle the letter or letters, that make each statement true.) 

1, The statement that 2 + 2 = ^4 is 

a. always true 

b. true in the U^S, only 

c* true under some conditions 
d. an axiom 



2. Addition, subtraction^ niultiplication and division are methods of per- 
forming what operation? 
a* arithmetic 

b . homework 

c . computations 
d« regrouping 

3« Wiich of the following forms is correct for the indicated multiplication? 
a* 2h h. 2k c. 2U d. 2U x 3 ^ 72 

X 3 x_3 x_3 

So 12 72 

12 6o 

72 .72 (• 

k . Wia.t is an algorism? , 
a- a palace in Granada i i 

b. an Arabism mathematician ^ 

c. a form for computation 

d. a branch of modern algebra 



5. A numeral is 

a. a small number 

b. a symbol that stands for a number 

c. the name of a number 

d. a word that represents a number 

6. The relation of the product of a multiplication to the factors muC^ 
is described as: 

a. unrelated 

b. equal to 

c. greater than 

d. less than 
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f*3 (cont.) 



7, In the decimal system, things are collected 

a. by addition 

b. into sets of tens 

c. for charitable purposes 

d. through withholding 

A null set is 

a. something sweet to the ear* 
b* nothing 

c. the set of all nulls 

d. an empty set 

9. In what kind of arithmetic could ,the following statement be true? 
11 + U = 3 

a. arithmetic with a duodecimal base 

b. the binary system 

c. modular arithmetic 

d. none; the statement is nonsense 

10, The associative law is illustrated by which of the following? 

a. 3 + (2+1) = (3*-2)+l 

b. axb=bxa 

c. n (a+b) = an+bn 

d. birds of a feather flock together 



Enabling Activities 



Read Dr. Lola J. May's article, "How to Teach the 'New' Mathematics 
in Kindergarten/' Grade Teacher , October 196k, U2. 

Read and be prepared to verbalize with other students the concepts of 
"Instructional Tasks 'V and ''ftodes and Materials of Instruction" by Holmes 
(Emma E. Holmes, Mathematics Instruction for Children , I968, pp 5^11). 

Read Buffie's Mathematics .* Strategies of Teaching , Chapter 2, pp. lk-h3 

Read Richard Copeland's chapter on "First Experiences with Number", 
Chapter ky pp, 57-85, How Children Learn Mathematics , 1970. 



8,5 Post-" assessment Test for Enabling Element 6 

1, Prepare a demonstration lesson on a selected topic of your choice in 
elementary mathematics, 

2. What stages does Plage t distinguish in the development of a concept? 



3* List the events that precede instruction. 



List the events of the instructional situation. 



5. List the events that follow instruction. 



Be prepared to discuss your findings in a peer interaction discussion. 
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9^0 ENABLING ELErCNT 7: Instructional Materials 



9^1 Prospectus fqjL Enabling Element. 7 

This element contains suggestions foir various instructional tools that are 
useful and necessary to the teaching of elementary school mathematics* 



9.2 Snablijie Objectives 

The trainee will be able to select and use those instructional materials 
that will make a maximuv/i contribution to the teaching process. 



9.3 Pre-assessment Test for Enabling Element 7 

Since the objective is exploratory, no pre-assessment test is applicable. 
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9-^ En abling Activities 

!• Read C. Alan Riedesel's discussion on "The Tple of the Textbook'% 

Chapter 16, Gliding Discovery in Elementary School Mathematics 1967 or 

2. Read a summary of Riedesells discussion on "The Textbook in Klaas 

Kramer ' s book: Problems in the Teaching of Elementary School Mathematics , 
1970, pp. 291-295. 

3. Read the follovTing articles in Problems in the Teaching of Elementary 
School Mathematics by Klaas Kramer, 1970: ^ 

a. "Suggested Instructional ^5ate^ials" by Clarence Eth^l Hardgrove 
and Ben A- Sueltz, pp. 295-297- 

b. ''The Caisenaire Rods" by Clara Davison, pp. 298-^02. 

c. "Multi-Base Arithmetic" by Z. P. Dines, pp. 303-308. 

k. Read "The Mathematics Laboratory - An Individualized Approach to 
Learning'* Chapter ik, pp. 26U-292. Jfow Children Learn Mathematics ^ 
by Richard W. Copeland, 1970. 



General References on materials : 

Dale, E.A*, Audio - Visual Method of Teaching (New- York 1 Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 19557^ 

Johnson, Donovan A.> "How to Use Your Bulletin Board", How To Do It Series , 
No. 1 (Washington^ D.C* :National Council of Teachers of : Mathematics, 1955). 

Kennedy J Leonard M. , M odels for Mathematics in the Elementary School 
(Wadsworth Publishing Co;, Inc. ). (Games) pp. 9, lU^ kO-hl, 63-65 and 18O. 
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9,5 ■ ?ost-±ssessnent Test for j^nablln^^ Element 7 

Select a set of concreae materials 'iesigned to teach a mathenatieal concept 
and prepare a lesson plan to teach the concept to member of the class. 
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1.10 HISTORY 

The Renton-University of Washington Teacher Intern Program has h<^en 
in existence since the fall of 1968 vhen it was initiated as the 
Renton Work-Study Program. At its inception it v as modeled after 
some cf the proposals outlined in th3 Statement of Standards for 
Preparation of School P rofessional Personnel Leading to Certifica - 
tion ^ commonly called the Foiirch 3>raft. 

Daring the past two years the program has continued to develop with 
changes beijog made in the time sequence and the addition of perform- 
ance tasks. 



1. 20 COOPERATING AGENCIES 

There are three agencies involved in the development and implementation 
of the Intern Program. They are the University of Washington through 
its College of Education, the Renton School District through its 
Department of Instruction, and the Renton Education Association * 
through its Teacher Education and Professional Standards Committee (TEI*S] 



1.30 C(»gARATIVB PROGRAMS 

/ Hhe Intern Program is one of several cooperative teacher education 
programs presently underway at the Uxdversity of Washiisgtc. 1. In 
addition to its relationship with Renton, the University of Washington 
has cooper ativ^ programs with Northshore, Shoreline, anii the Seattle 
School District. 

Nationally, the University of Colorado and the University of Maryland 
are among those institutions of higher learning which have joined with 
puhlic schools in teacher preparation programs and the establishment 
of teacher education centers within the public school setting. Several . 
model programs for training elementary school teachers have been funded 
.by the Det:^^^ment of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education. 

The Rentox^-University of Washington Teacher Intern Program represents 
a synthesis dl* maxiy ^f the successful aspects found in all of the 
above mentioned programs as well as many others. 

1.1^0 RATIONALE FOR INTERN PROGRAt^ 

l.k. There should be a cooperative approach in the preparation 
of teachers. Public schools > institutions of higher 
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learning, and professional associations should combine the 
efforts of their personnel and the utilizrtion of their 
facilities toward the connon goal of preparing effective ^ 
teachers. 

1*.- ' Teacher preparation programs should provide diagnostic 

evaluation and counseling to allow a well reasoned decision 
by candidates as to whetiier they wish to enter the teaching 
profession. ^ 

1-43 Students of teaching should be provided an opportunity to 

relate educational theory to practice by concurrently being 
exposed to university^-fiased personnel and resources and to 
field-centered experiences in j/vblxc schools with teachers 
as models* 

1*44 The preparation of teachers shoiiH be based on attaining 

competency in the performance of teaching skills and on the 
manifestation of personal and professional characteristics 
that research and experience have r^hown to be criteria for 
effective teachers. 

1.45 The preparation experiences of studer^ts of teaching should 
be personalized and flexible to encourage self-direction 

and decision-making, and to provide for individual difference 

1.46 Experiences for students of teaching should be systematically 
designed to provide for preassessment, a logical sequence, 
appropriate practice,, and alternate learning activities and 
resources . 

1.47 No one point of view regarding teacher education has been 
demonstrated to be most effective. Therefore, the Renton- 
University of^ Washington Teacher Intern Program model will 
be an open system with a built-in intention to change, to 
generate ideas and try them, and to constantly involve all 
pp.rticipants in the change process. 

1.48 The education of teachers must be a continuous -process with 
continued changes in teaching behavior. Since the key to 
changes in behavior may be the teacher^s self-perception, 
preparation programs should emphasize self-analysis anc^ 
self-assessment of teaching behavior and the awareness of 
Hi'ternative behaviors. 

. — ^ 

I Ai^ A teacher e lucation program should include an emphasis on 

At least fi ^e primary areas or domains with learning systems 
•^^ithin the "ive areas in order to develop what is generally 
termed an ffectlve teacher*'. These areas are (1) the 
personal an professional growth of the teacher; (2) a 
knowledge o pupil characteristics and the learning pro:ess; 
(3) the int inactive or instructional process; (4) the / 
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structure of knowledge and expertise in chosen curxiculr^m 
areas; (5) a knowledge of the educational environment. 



l.SO GENERAL PERFORMANCE OBJECTIVES 

i-51 Interns will develop and demonstrate (a) a positive self- 
concept in relation to the environment in %*hich they will 
be expected to work, (b) skills in interpersonal relations, 
and (c) skill in self-direction and decision making. 

1-52 Interns win acquire and demonstrate knowledge of important 
physical, psychological, social, and emotional characteris- 
tics of pupils at various stages of growth and development. 



1.53 Interns will acquire and demonstrate their knowledge of the 
important aspects (determinants) of learning and learning 
processes. 

1.54 Interns will acquire and demonstrate knowledge of the con- 
cepts and structure basic to the curriculum area they have^ 
chosen to teach . 

1.55 lnte^hts will* acquire and demonstrate skills in the instruction 
of pi^ils as evidenced by identifying objectives, diagnosing, 
prescribing, selecting, planning, organizing and using strat- 
egies, reinforcing, and evaluating. 

1.56 Interns will acquire and demonstrate instructional skills 
that will result in (2) individualized instruction, (b) 
growth in creativity in pupils, and (c) effective use of 
group processes. 

1.57 Interns will develop and demonstrate their own unique teaching 
style which incorporates those characteristics and skills 
considtxred through criticism of experience and research to 

be desirable for all teachers. 

1.58 Interns will develop and demonstrate (a) skill in self- 
assessment Hvrd analysis of teaching behavior and (b) wifK 
demonstrate that they / ^.dopt alternate teaching behaviors. 

1 Interns will acqui and demonstrate knowledge of the 

<>n;ani zation, procedures, personnel, facilities, and community 
rel;itionshij*s of selected Ronton schools* 

!ntvrn*i will demonstr;Ue a positive attitude toward the 
importance v*f being an.edu<jator in the broad sense by clioosiii^ 
to invoi ed in planning, implementing, evaluating, a)id 
dissominati g educational progrjuns within the educational 
systciiu 
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1.60 r;XrL/\NAT l<iK- Oh SYSTI IM l)li^^ic;N 
^-^^ ^^^^^ 2£ Domains 

As mentioned in the rationale there are five primary area 
or domains in the model that the Intern Program utilizes. 
These are: 

* 1 • The Teacher 
2. The r*upil and the Learning Process 
3- The Instructional Process or Interaction 
A. The Structure of Knowledge and the Curriculum Area 
S. The Hducationnl rAviromnent 
^ '^^^ liYJilHSS Within Uach^ Domain 
The Teacher 

1. Personal Characteristics and Growth 

2. Professional Characteristics and Growth 

The Pupil and the Learning Process 

1- Pupil Characteristics 

2- Learning Determinants 

3- Learning Process 



The Structure of Knowledge and the Structure of Curriculum 
Areas 

1. Structure of Knowledge 

2. Structure and Concepts Basic to Science 

3. Structure and Concepts Basic to Mathematics, etc. 

The Instructional Process or Interaction 

1* Instructional Objectives 

2. iJiagnosis or Preassessment 

3. Instructional J.ogistics 

4. Instructional Methods and Modes 
r> . I njJtructiona Y Resources 

6. Instructional livaluation 
^, 7. The Instructional Sequence 

B. Analysis and Hvaluation of Instruction 

The luhicatioral linviroiimont 

I . Com? unity 
/Dis: rict . 
Hui Wli n^ 
4 . (!i a s room 
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1*65 System Comj^onents 

Within each donain may he one or several systems designed ii» 
develop competency. For cxamiple, the Teacher domain is 
comprised of the personal growth system and the professional 
growth system. Each system contains the following components: 



1. 




2. 


f- i on a 1 #a 


3. 


Prerequisite 


4. 


Prcrs^sessment 


S. 


Performance Tasks 


A 


teaming Activities 


(>. 


7. 


Learning Resources 


8. 


Evaluation 


9. 


Feedback 


Audience 





This component describes the learner for which the system is .j 
designed. In most cases the. learner will be an intern but ^ ^ 
the system may also be applics:ble to a certified teacher as 
parr, of inservice or a continuous education program. 

Rationale 

Hie component explains the reason for the inclusion of the 
system into the teacher education program. Unless the 
learner perceives the system as having importance to him, he 
is less* likely to attend to it and to value it as being 
importrint for him to accomplish. 

Prerequisite 

Jhis component slates the enabling tasks or requirements 
that must be met before entering the system. 

Prcassessmcnt — ? 

.. — ,. . . ^ ^ 

Whore possible the intern should bo given an opportunity to 
^jsscss his competency prior to beginning the performance 
tasks withi'j the system. Based on the, diagnosis !ic may 
(I) Dy-pass the entire system. (2) ITerTorm only selected 
performance tasks. -(3) perform optional tasks with the ^.ystem. 
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Perfornance Tasks 

This coi^-Jiient lists those tasks which the Universit! v * 
District, the PEA, and the intern deem to be imperative 
for teacher ct-ytification based upon what research and ex- 
perience have shown. Both minimal tasks and optional tasks 
wxll be included in the learning system. The optional 
tasks will encourage oaxiaw performance and allow for 
individual interests and differences. 



Learning Activities 



This coi^nent lists those experiences by which the intern 
can accooplish the perfoistance tasks. Leamicg packages are 
but one ex.-nple. *^ * 

Learning Resources 

This component lists media, materials, and people which the 
intern may utilize to accomplish the performance tasks. 

Evaluation 



Evaluation may be self-evaluation, evaluation by a peer or 
evaluation by a field associate, field coordinator. University 
professor, or other designated persons. Built into the learn- 
ing system should be provision for self-evaluation or peer 
evaluation prior to the final evaluation. It is acknowledged 
that some performrice tasks will be evaluated by pencil aald 
^^^^L^^^^' ^'"^ emphasis and the ideal is to move 

toward the evaluation of teacher performance on the basis 
of performance with pupils in an instructional situation. 



Feedback 



The component provides the means by which the learner final 
evaluator, or others can provide input for re-desien of the 
learning system. v» s • ui. 

1.70 EXPLANATION OF PROGRAM PHASRS 

The Intern Program consists of three phases: Orientation. Exten- 
sive Phase, and Intensive Phase.. 

1 . 71 Or ientation Phase ; 

Fir-t year Interns report to Renton in September for a full 
month and,on a full day basis for orientation to the program, 
the comnunity, the district, and to the building to which 
they have been assigned. 
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K72 Extensive Phase 

TIic extensive yhase begins wii\^ter qua^rter of the junior year 
and contiuues for three quarters concluding ^t the end of 
the fall quarter of the senior year. This is an exploratory' 
j^ase durisjj which t!<ey may be thrught of as "assisting 
teachers'*. 

IHarin^ this extensive j^iase Interns are under the direct 
supi^rvision of Renton teachers and progressively and svstctnj- 
tically wove tliri>agh |K;rfor«ance tasks designed to develop 
their knowledge aiid skill. During the three quarters they 
nay he assigned to several grade levels to deteraine which 
level they wish to teach. They »ay be assigned \o different 
buildings to widen their experiences. Seminars axe held to 
instruct them in teaching skills. 

For tfiesc three quarters and the wiJiter quarter of their 
senior year Interns are cosobining uieory with practice by 
spending one-half day on campus and one-half day in Recton. 

Uurin^ the extensive phase Interns ntakc two crucial decisions. 
At the end of their junior year after tu^o quarters in the 
program, they decide whether to continue in the program and 
^ toward the goal of hecoaiing a teadicr. Should they continue, 
they niust make a second decision at the end of the extensive 
phase toward what curriculum area ;ind/or what grade level 
they wish to intensify their preparation and experience. 
Upon cit is factory completion of the extensive experience^ 
that is, beginning winter quarter of their senior year, the 
state grants eadi Fntem a temporary teaching certificate, 

f jitensi ve l*hase 

I'cginning the winter cpiarter of the senior year the Interns 
move into the- intensive phase* Their temporary teaching 
ct rtificato nlSows them to function with the full legal 
responsibilities of a teacher and without direct supervision* 
During this phase they may be tho?jght of as ''associate 
teachers". They continue to complete performace tasks 
within the learning systems of the five domains. 

!)iirjn|4 the 1 ist ipjarter of the Internes senior yenr, he 
i!^ in ken? on the full tlay rather thnn otic-half day, \t the 
i'omplci ion <ir the i attorn tr pcriencc each Intern is granted 
a provisional teaching ^*ortif j c^te . 
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wri:^ Shaded and cl««r areas indicate that Interns spend on^ half day in 
Henton antS one half diy on car^fus during four qumrters. Interns «av 
decide each quarter %^ether the time spent in Renton will be in the 
wming or in the aitjtmoon. 
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COLLEXJS OF EEUCATIOH 



Professional Teacher Education Procr&si 
— 1I.E. &)3^1ej£ ^ Seattle School District), 
Shoreix;!-.- School District^ 
Horthsbore School District 
TLeiaentary Level, Clinic Based 

Abstract of FrograiE. 

PART A 



Focus of Progran: 

TEPFO Ehssmntwry Level is distirgaSshed by Tour ir5?ortant featsares: 
(l) its clincial nature, (2) its acqp^asis upoai performance hoi^ed behavior, 
(3) its goal of a strtaig i>eer relatitmship acKMig all who assuxae responsi- 
bility fbr tte preparation of teacher interns, and {k) its involveiaent 
of participants over a sufficiently long period of time to be effective. 

TbB primary ffeatxjire which differentiates this progrcun from the more _ 
traditional arrangement of having a "student teacher" in the classroom 
for one quarter imder the supervision of the classroom teacher, is that 
the '^interm'' spei^ three quarters in the process of becoming professional 
about teacliing-leaming processes and strategies imder the gtaidance of 
clinical professors, field associates, and field ooordimitors- Clinical 
professors froEi campus and cooperating teachers in the classrooms (field 
associates) vork together (in classrooms and in a weekly seminar) to 
consider the problems of a j^tnership in teacher education, The intent 
is to immerse interns in teaching practiceis early, providing infonaational 
and conceptual input through the on-cajsgpus clinic and practicum experience 
in the classrooms* 

To avoid Jieedless redundancy among certain aspects of methodic courses, 
the on-canrpus clini c is o rganized around the themes of objectives learner 
characteristics, development of criterion measures, prescription of 
learning experiences, and evaluation. Another ixnportant aspect of the 
o n - campus clinic is the use of self-instructional packets by interns 
which allows for varying rates of progression. 

Program Format: - 

Interns participate oyer three consecutive quarters. Students are 
involved the first quarter in Science, Mathematics, and Social Studies 
in the clinic in the morning and in the field practicum^ in the afternoon- 
Second quarter students pursue^ Language Arts, , Reading and Art in the 
clinic in the afternoon and are in the schools in the morning. During 
the third quarter, all interns are in the schools full time ten5)orarily 
certificated^ under the direct supervision of cooperating teachers, and 
field coordinators* Clinical professors do not maintain direct contact 
during the third quarter. 



Special Features: 

1^ En??hasis upoa behavioral C3t)j actives. 

2. Temporary teacher certificstion granted to qualiTied iutenis at end 
oX this secono quarter. 

3- lia-service seininar for field associates, eirphasizing collaboration 
between field associates and clinical professors. 

Eacpanding role of field associates. 

5- EEB^asis ixpon analysis of teaching-learning processes - 




\ 



PBEFACS TO TEFFO CunUC KATiaiALS 



PAEP B 



The Eiaterials asseis&yLed under the clinic subject areas (Science, 
Beading, etc*) are only saiaples of the materials used in the clinic* 
Malay of the materials included are nou be J ng revised, derefore, the 
contents of this section should not be construed by .the reader as 
being coj23>lete or final. 



Bsorid B^liins* obsenration tbsA "all of us imist c3:oss the line 
between ignorance and insight saany tiases before ve truly understajid,*" 
sujnmarizes the rationale for the developanent of clinic materials* If 
one looXs carefully at the nev elementary curricula, he vill see not 
only nev goals to be achieved and new concepts to be taught, but an 
eicphasis on methods of instruction that elevates inquiry to a level of 
iniportance in the classroom ifoiaparable vith its role in the universal 
develqpsoent of knowledge. 

Jnst as childi -ei^ should have the opportunity to observe^ measure, 
test ideas again and again Ir* a variety of contexts, ask qixestions, 
eiq>lain, predict, discuss, fail, and succeed, beginnli^ teachers should 
have similar e^cperiences vhidi, to a great extent, enable them to exercise 
control over their own intellectaal and practical experience fulf iUcent. 
If not always successful through their own efforts, beginnii^ teachers 
should be questioned in such a way as to suggest relationships not 
previously recognized or call their attention to unnoticed events. 



tcl-^l curr. "■:::lLr ^-r '.J. :i c'-^:.'-..:', 



irytlvrz.. H..^ hrir fnit:: that' the i-yv'-^'fr: iv ciit^-iblv c tir~r.j\-t:rr;^ \z 

l^e ctudcnt tct;cher ha^^ an ex<^ it.^::.r-t;i for l*^^r^7itr^._^ frr rrir^, * 
.f^tuccnt, for dealing v^th idcue. 

practice. 




n, 



: rv; \ n;--: 
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,t.,. Twc U; 

( i,^'.'.,.- (:■'.. 

C pt Cl {. r t:-. ^■ 

Stjrc.Sif>|^ thf: uri: of qi;*"!'? i c^rn^ 

4* fk^rmiJ of cvaltiatu>n^ t^/c-dba^^^: , !^^;! ty*^i 
♦i.. Evaluatios^ of pupils 
b. Evaluation planning tdchiis^; 
' Evaluvtticn of rattriaU^-, f^clluic!: 

C, DisCiJCiT^tttn at tcdcl^ln^i cxprV S cntcft 
i. Review of c\jrtiru!a ur;cd 

ptcr.tfi^' vit^ petccpt ion.?' at cr.d of {-rogt;,". 

., •■ A, iHscutvSicn of the total proijrcui . 

B« Ascesstng rtudcnt?*'* current r^latC: of r>:j»i tt ler^- -out t irir.u: 
tais1i£^ for the cc^cond qa0sret 



:r ■ t.c ir;-- tin :^ 



Co^r:*rr tnc tvc. f Uu t lor^-. .- H:)v ric^ they cHrfcr:^^ H^:.v :irir ih. 
thf; ^ijiz^:::^ Explain It} <Jm or tvc i::^.n:,.^;r'v--: vhy vhQ d i r^. ncc:: 
cr 1 lnU.rjri t !et5 cr both e/*H"t. 
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Subnlt your Outline to the cH.nical |>tDf<\c>frr for rvnction. 
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deduct tvc r.v;)c M r.^ t c i;! f ^ , 



Check vith yout cHiUcal ptofcmor cn yout ey^plBnuHcu of pVoci*^s Xeatniny 
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It yOu fctl the cl^r^cuf^^ thlr- topit vitn sKe <,UnU'^i^' r*^'^^^^^-^* - "^^^^ 
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w'UiK.^^ >^.>.^ fCbl fr:.:-:.*' bio,-^ t ;c i , t'Z-^^'^KX, y ::: - 1 1 ? t > r - • I : ^.i 
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At all tl: 



•ill" u \ : :;r. ^ i II ■ - c 



^.t.: t. , . r,) .-^ t r h , ! : . ^; ..O'-.-^-. ^■^f'.i ,.-^^^"-,• 
v^- - li-- i .... rt :-r -^t t>:^' c^, U , # 

on lU-': i-'H* -Oi fire M::Jeat,, An oby^ctivc of r^e pro|;t^^ it to iicrft^dint 

t.tii<^ f>Uv vit!i €■ v^f*ct^ -^f ff**DufCr.:i to hit:} tn developiv^g, 
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I ^^^licA not pb^crvcvJ vluc'i, vlu'ti cb^^o^-v.^d, vt;- j^^H 

1^.,, :.cr.uva by the ln>v^:/n or naiv<^ . -nir, SiuvCnti^ viU be 

t^pc^ctxa tc« viltc Ici^soa pUin:^ <av cviuc-ncc of Advanced cousi tier at i v-\ 

■ Teaching nay. be thov^^ht ci a dynan^lc j'toce-.^c- of decision- 
naklng i^nd rrdircctiott of bchavlovs through hvrrjr.n interr.ct ion * vihe 
prolcf?i^iou-i tcacl;cr usc^ feedback frcn: students tc continO'^urly 
■clarify, to tcdirecl, to sti'.^^atc vitU a qucction ttiat requites the 
child to rc^or.cicer, o.x^alyze^ syv.VuQ^izc: *.;har.. he alrc^sdy knows r.nd \o 
evaluate hlr, c-^^>tj product,. Cor.m-cnicri'>iions in n3Chetn3tic5 teacl)ir«s rauot 
. r^ect critcric cf prccir^ion and clarity but nvust clso be appropriate . 
for the receivers in ochcr v.-ys. In other vords, the teacht:^ of 
pachematics must knov? r.iathcm.->tics ^nd be nble to cor.tnuniciite i/itb 
children in the lansuasc at^d sral>clJ^ of the subject^ Teachers will 
detsTon^trati? corrpetence in this cDn:ipoRent ^ox a brds:c range c£ subject 
xnattrr hecaose in Bty az^ fitoup one will encounter children' oi trar.y stages 
of dcvelop-nc.^t, Ar every level the curricula."! II includo geoiuctry^ 
ani3 TS^tiona^l nuri^bers^as veil as vholr nunbcrs. 

Mar^asemcnt skills and. t^^clmitlucs are demonstrated in the classrootD 

in ter.T^s of orcu^uT-ation of both i^atcrials and activities. Itsportsnt 

■. , ■ ^ 

skills of psychological rcntroX ulll be dctnonsttGtcv-i' in the naMgeniont 
c6r.i?OPcnt,also. Record kc-epir^ ts essential in evaluation of progress, 
Ikit this docs not F.ejn cbst jr.'cry cxcrciss done by the child r^usC be 



unique vcys rcr thcr 'Silver In r>:it hcr.^at ici) , * 

LcarniU;; atho^iMict is the seal, l:ro:icUy rratcd, but vh:M in 
trratbematics? v;hat n.^thctratics cna tbi£ child Iccrrn? Khat bchcvlois 
will be evid^/nco that bt* Jui-s lea ructl the nathcmatiCG pi'cscribcd for 
hiu? Jf these questions' h^ve been thou£;ht' tbrou£h in plc-inaine. ccage.*; 
finJ objectives have been sprcif Led behaviorolly , then assessment of 
pupil achicvcnrLn^t ir> v^ncly tn c:%crcirc, not a chore. Conpettncy In 
this cor.poncnt of cvaltintioii vllX be ocrAonctrnied rvp^^''-t*^'^'1'>S v.^hct:hcv 
it is a ''drill and practice/' lesson, a ''concept devclopT.cnt'' Iccr.on, 
or a ''problcm-solviny" lesson. It uill be easy to r.tate trivir.l 
goals in behavioral tcras; thL* vc^l ch.illengc vill be in fortr.ulating 
goals involving higher ncntcil procos^^s c^nd prcvidi:i3 th'^ sotting in 
which children can demonstrate their powers to itovo from the concrete 
to the abstract without losing jr.Mnins; tc r.pply fsnlliar ideas in a 
now situation; to find xnecnirge in a problera by analysing a situation 

and to express relationships in mathoiuatical sentences; t</lsynthesi/e 

i — ^ - 

several notions and eieerge wii:>i a new generalisation ; t© choose from 
- atnong several alternative soluticnc to a pvoble^i a most efficient 
method . 

Perhaps ycu vill even decide to ru^^eavch a question for which 
there is not an easy annrer. Bravo I There are mny questions in 
tnatheniatics education which do not have a single anrvjev* Sometiuies you 



the rc:JuUs veu hoju Jo?' ^^tl. n pnrticuln^ chihi, i-^ i^oi It^t !U:v 
fail fra vaut: of help you c :a civc. 

By rc\HntcC eVvaUintion of your teac!nnt; you ?ray fir.d cut i by yv").! 
cvo not c Ofr:T.;ivU cat in;^ offeclivcly vl^th a child, 1£ yoj tK t d hclv* in 
cv,iluatinp a l,cc>5on, nvrnns^J^'^-'^^t^ rcy be nu^.do iov observer or for 
avtcHo or video- taping ko that you can see your-selC in action. CorJereaccri 
v;ith cbr>crvcrSj purr'Uii: uc;? resoinccG, find ir.odii ication of your 
own bolKivioi$ '.nay be needed. Then, tcacli the lc:>i>on nzoiu to another 
child or another group and evaluate your progrosc. For purposes? of j 
self-evaluation you inny wl5h to construct your ov;n personal chcck-li&l. 

In orocr that you may folloK your ovn progrocs of perception and „ 
concoptualir-ation of che ^eachinj; process in mathematics education 
it is nuggested that you keep a "log" in \?hich you record each day 
some observation or personal concern you have about mathematics education. 
This inay also bccon\c a record o£ the sequence of your objectives in 
__S4nathen)atics teaching and tlie modification of your objectives^ f\ terms 
of your ovm behaviors. In order to evaluate your teaching and 
diagnose yourself you must ectablish some realistic goals vjithin a 
framework of your knowledge and personal philosophy. Your philosoph;^- 
of Hiathematics education v;ill reflect your values and help you to 
establish criteria for evaluation of your V7ork, Do not hesitate to 
seek help u'hen you need it by reading, by discussing issues vith other 
Students^ and staff, by consulting faculty or field coordinators, 

EKLC 



finally^ b% yc:vrt- wu..:: lie '^-v^' av:'\ . ^hi*^ v:I: .r.r; 

per-non:iI recc-rd of yo',;,r j'^it^U:: nicnnl iyxrcor u*.' vc icn::;..;nt ir) or^^^ 
5CCS-H;ni of tc'-i^-^hlno - 

All activities in the mthciualic:^ i;e;:lor of TrTFO intended to 
help stucient. children mthcratics effectively and Joyoar.l:.* 

When children "fail", the teacher hus failed. The team of helperi; 
In Tfyro and the concentrated resources available to you are 
eGsemblcd to help you and the children succeed in matberratics teach-- 
ing and learninc. 



/ 



'*MathcmiiticG Education in TLTFO," vhich veis dli>ti-ibutcd prev5.ou:;iy, 
is an introductory C"tattmont der/icned to orient interiiD and fXDriOciatc teachers 
to the g^Dcral goals of clinic and field tictiviOcs* You and you>* anr^ociate 
teacher will vant to read that r^tatcment carefully, npv and from tine to 
time in the future, Feel free to discuj;5 the clinic-field activities, vith 
your clinical professor. ^ 

Six Gtudy. guides for nathematics education-have been prepared for 
your guidance in field and related clinical zictivities. The pattex*n 
suggested va's .designed to lead the intern in a stcp-by-ctep progression 
tovard Kiinimal conipetencies in niatherrvatic?^- education expected of txn entrant 
teacher.' Your interest may take you far beyond this level by the end of 
the school year, 

, Study guides and related activities and issues for the ^rea will be 
discussed in the clinic in the seq.uence indicated for , the first six 
' mathematics sessions^ one a week. Interns ax^e require^ to check out on 
each of the first five guides and sixteen objectives by the end of the 
quarter. The. sixth guide is for interns vho have Special concerns and 
curiosity about the foundations of certain issues in mathematics education. 

Note that interns were asked in the general orientation statement to 
keep a log oif daily observations. This daily chronological entry need not 
l)e elaborate; a line a day may be adequate. Objective statements ahbut what, 
you have observed, ambiguities and questions whrch occur to you, specific 
ideas worthy of further pursuit, philosophic considerations, or notes on 
productive activities, techniques or strategies will serve to picture your 
progress during the quarter. Avqid vague . generalities or evaluative 
comments,, but'^try to record questions or specific concerns of importance to 
you at the time. At different times your focus will be on- children' s 
; reactions to a learni'hg environment, on specific concrete learning materials, 
! on interactions, on differing* .interpretations:' of purposes or objectives, on 
pupil evaluation and parent conferences, or other aspects of the situation 
-in which you are working. Be analytical and constructively critical. 
Reflect your changing self-image as a teacher of mathematics in the 
- elementary school. 



Objective 6 

jfleUtod Actlvttioi^ I _^_.CU.nlc. _. _._ ^ , , He Id 
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IV* Observation 
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IrplvJ^iK. ling acltvitien dcsi jpL;* by a i^iu^uc !^ i ^ !o{ ) uill hv clinic- 
based; thone deri {"nottc* hy 3 ihjitblv .n^A.vr ('"j/^nc a^^^ j gm-^^via U> hr 
Ctirricd out in tiic j;c1u>q1 Vii!i ihv ^.xny^.*- v at i^m oi^^'i'^ut livhi i^M-ot'i^ie, 

Thlr* outline i^i merely m\ itids cat ion of ninimci'l. iLVXj'^ect.3ncic.*,'^ r^^^ tlur yo\- 
may see tho ncopc of activities in v;hic' you Ml bo cni>;agod:' and' c, - -.cc vo^-- 
clinic line! fieUi expericncor. 10 lit yout p^'vf ' 

situation in wliich you ar? vurkiuc-v Th-, r k ,u n it is ^noie 

ropropriate for you to ytotk on one objc.tivt in the field th;)u another 
because- ot the situation, /although the iix mjjov areaJj \dlX be taken up in 
^ sequence In the clinic. You v;\ay wi wh to coniiult bath clinlciil profef;sor 
and field associ^ite conceruin{i your pav^ictiiar sequcacc. 



Area 1 COALS AKD BCHAVlOf^iM. OBJECTIVE.: 

.The ifitern will ^ * ; 

1 categorize goals of elemcntarj school mathcmcit: ics by domains (cogniti h:* 
and affective), and as thsy relate to mathematical content, thought 
procc5;s, or personal- social objectives by j 

(^') classifying stated objectives or goals / 

■ . ■ ■ ' " ' . i 

I 

2 Identify objectives wriccen in behavioral terras and formulate 
objectives in terms o£ anticipated pupil behaviors by 

(*) selecting and writing behavioral objective;* for mathematics 
instruction 

3 Identify objectives which ars implicit in mathematics instruction 
observed by the intern by j 

observing a mathematicr lesson and recording what appear to be 
the objectives xn term:^ of children's behaviors. This list 
should then be checked with the teacher observed to find out 
if he or she had additlonalt objectives. 

■ . : ~ - ■ \ f 

4 write a sequence of objectives related to a specific area of 
matfT^matical content by 

(*) formulating objectives in behavioral terms «s part of planning 
for a lesson then for n unit or sequence of lessons. 
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in-;^ropri,yti' iot hin or "tr th.4yn0fu: tbv -SU^'" .i-^rv m 
of fiCtiric 

' ) f;elc tint',, with the c(>o}tetatUni of- the iisiicciate teachvr, thr 
chiJ Jrcn vho may be con^icfotcd representative of a gjv o grad 
lovt in wathcniatic^; tcstiri£ oi inteivicwing thenv <hUdreu 
to n>i5er;s thoir lovely oC attainment ami identifying concc|>ti^ 
they do not und€»rfitand or cannot apply; find plannlnj^ u ecqacrv 
ot tutciiar KeKSionf^ tc^ bring each child to mastery oi an 
apprrpriate objective. 

rt'cotd /i^ 1 interpret data on exceptional children, identify level^' 
oi iichievencnt and f;r<'Cify areas of needed teachinc or tett cfilns, 
eKplorntion or enit' Lchme^nt by 

(>^^) cting, ^'ttli the help of the associate teachc i , two childic 

one in need of rmedi.it Ion in mathematics and the other an 
able iearnez' in need of cnrlchntent or accelcrat|*<yTNin ?nathemat 
identifying their are^is of twostery and formuioi|tn& hypotheses 
oioist profitable objectives; gutdinc these children to higher 
levels of achievonsent . 

i 

plan, teach, and cvaluj^ti* lessons in mathtjnatics by 

forii^ulating objectives, selecting strategies andl materials, 
carrying out plans or modifying them in progress, evaluating 
pupil attainment, and evaluating t/he lesson by listing l)oth 
strerigths and weaUnesses in the plan. This may first; he done 
vith the lessons carried out in Conjunction with objectives - 
(5) and (6), later vith larger sfroup instruction, 

4 

III IL.\THEHATICAL SU3Ji:CT >!ATTER 
The intern will 

8 identify mathematioal concepts in the elementary school curriculun 
lijhich he has not yet mastered and exhibit luastery of these concept 

(*) taking a diagnostic test in maChcnjatics and identifying area'^ 
of weakness, working on thoi?e concepts j and "demonstrating 
mastery by the end of the quarter. 



The Intv'j n \ 1 

Hi'lcctvng an objective, ex^ru Hh. ^r^-rlu rLruciiu* 

of the conccj'^i iuvolviid, trMiluin;, an /^>pro}>M. oU; i5:od#>l or ri^drn^JU" 

nicl^ and using it: in ;^ tivu-hin^; uii, u.i?. i,on to crCiH't lc;Knit'u: «- 
of the concept ♦ 

10 indicate {.amili^irity with. the school flisttlct*!; tvsJ'c olt^ftcrdfji y 
mathemat ics prof^ta^ by - . . 

(^) charting the Gcopc und f^equenVr of topici^ in gtadcj^ K throvjgh 6 
as Indicated by the content of the b^slc l,l'>'^tbook Bcric!]? uived 
iti the district end compiu Jng this with* the f^t gf^i<irA or tcKtboolr. 
series uf^c^d In a neighbor int^ f^chool dlJitrict. ^ . ^ 

11 prepare n file of notes on cofr.v^ercially avai l47ble' Ujit niniv aids , 

the purponcfi tiiey nrc de5>ij;ncd to serve ^ iiudJiov*' they i?iay Jb« ^yj'>d by 

(^) cxaTtiinlng a variety ot materials in tlie clinic wd* in the school, 
using thonf with clrildren or wj rh peers , and cvatuatip^g their 
usefulness for different purposes, 

12 become acquainted vith the professional a^ssdciat ipns for teacherst of 
mathematics and with publications primarily concernl^d^ with inr»truction 
in-niathematics by ' ♦ ' * , 

summarizing three articles about elementary Vchqol n^atbcniat ics- 
, , from The Arithmetic Toachi>r or other profefiisionsl puhliclrations. 

13 plan and use an enrichment activity by , 

(rk-Jc) preparing and u«ing a worksheet game ^ or special activity as 
mathenjatics enrichment in the fieW classrCfOtn. . . " , 

Area V TEACMIKG STRATEGIES 

The intern vjxlX • , 

14 develop a repertoire of . teaching stratecies for "concept developroent , 
guided discovery, exposition, drill and r*ractice; and ho wpl develop 
criteria for sel(>ction of a strategy for a given situation, considering 
objectivejfe, characteristics of the population of children/ mathematical 
content, [tor other influencing factors by' ^ . > * 

(**) planning and teaching lessons as indicated in" objective 7, bur 
vith special attention to strategies of instruction and viabli^^ 
alternatives for a given set of objectives, pupil-teacher 
Interaction, techniques of„anaiysis or teaching, and, criteria 
for evaluation of teaching* Kacli lesson plan Should Include a 
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factory unK^c^^iluni ruj*, 

(*^^) vaiting K5(;on plans far tMirirc claf^p for a unit of vorK, . 
Rvodifyinf' lessens ft^om /lay to day on the luisliv'of fvcMikicK fru5^ 
pufJll^ perforfPanc4%' prov^^Vnfi for individual' difCcrcncis within 
" the c!a@s> and evnl\^at*lnz pupil ptogrcJ^s. These les^sons should 
be evaU>«jtotl,by th<? itHtuo and the associate teachoi <>r other 
obfi^ervei' froirj ifie University oi schoot district. 

Are/i VI WAYS OF THINKIKG ABOUT TliE LEAfiinNG OF mTiiiliyillCS' 

the intern vill 



l(> . synthesize differing pointt^ of. view an6 \el*ited re^e.rrch on n banic 
issue in roathemtitics by 

(*) reporting the results of selected readings and applying findings 
in t<*aching. situation* 



f 



Af?d<Jon, Kdmcisnd ancJ EHiuilu'ih Hunter, JLlLElufliCilll^ ISj:},£!iijliI ^lii*: 2l 
Cl;i£!;roi>^i Verjvil Intc-r-gt i ion, New VorK T ifoU Hmi'UaiT^ ur?TiSioj7,Tjrc7 /T^o? ^ 

ChciK'y., Hnrgarc c . A Plot Study Evaluotlng, th(f Dcvcloptusni oi SpedUc 
Hathftj^al teal Coi^cvplu oi the Firnt Gtiidc leveK of W^, H/jnier^r. ThcsLn, 

D*Augu!>line, Charles H, Hultl pi e Met >|Ddn ol Te^idijnn ^^tibel/M?r ui tl^c 
KlCTc-nt a rx School . New Vor4< ; Harper and Hov, 196c. Ch;i|r/ if 

Flanders, Ped Analy ^in f^ TencJuar^ Beh avior . Roadinc, Hiins . : Addison- 
Wo»Uy, l*iiblishinB Co., 1970, - - ^ 

•* 

Crossnicklc, Foster £t al. p isco votlnn Heaninj> In Elgpcntarx School 
Mathomatics. Fifth edition. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968. 
Part 111. 

Kennedy, Leonard M. Gui d inp C hildren to Malhematicel Discovery . Boltnont, 
Calif,: Wodeworth Publishing Co., Inc. ,1970. Chap. 16. 

Marks, John L. TeachinR Elementary School Mathernatics for Understan ding. 
New York: HcGravMllll Book Co., 1^65. Second Edition. Chap. lA 

Pi Lambda Theta. The Evaluation/ of Tcaehinp . Washington, D. C. : Pi 
Lambda Theta, 1967. 

Ricdesel, C. Alan.. Guiding; Discoyery in Elefcentary School Hathcinitics , 
New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1967. Chaps, IS & 16. 

Scheffolin and Scheffelin* Academic Therapy . 1970. See checklist on p. 61. 

Spencer, P^ L. and Marguerite Brydeganrd. Building Mathematical Competence 
in the Elementary School , New York: Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1966. 
Revised Edition. Chapter 14. ^ 

/ ' \ . 

Tyler, Ralph V/.^ Ed. Educational Evaluation : New Roles , New Means . 
'Sixty-eighth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 196^. Chapter III (Blopm), Chapter VII 
(Thelen), Chapter VIII (Lindvall and Cox), Chapter X (Flanagan) ^ 
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the t^cftatc i^v icn» of liu'^>»; }nx*r-pwrt;ivei el<:/-.i.'ul/^:'y tCwcKcfs: a it.:;;? , 

the pvoj;i-v,*^ in I:l>C£*l r^^^^t ili4:^rt fore, be CQi.i^li:\ ( htJ.vC' ioih In <:uv£ ici:ln;;» 
knoulcuj;(' ^.aU incti i!Ct lot*-! r!Jl/l:^ Br'ciUJf^e iIk- ni our l^ilol ri-<v:v*v 

villi bc'{'iCf.il, irrponr^ibllHy for the pvo^^rnr vU.l hnve to bcr f;h/;rrd /^r^^onii 



Porrouur J i:c:;pon^f bi 1 i l ie::. 



Clinic 

KO PcrfoiTi:miico in inr>lructiouDl 
r»cttinjin deslgiitcd to facilitfttc 
a etudy of the nature of science. 
Topics rri3y;; inclDcIc thc»follo\?Jne: 
1.1 Uistorlcal dovcloppcnt of 

Gcientlfic knovltfdge. 
1*2 llou inforrcatioiv is obtained in 
science . 

1.3 Tcutatlvo mititre of scientific ^ 

knowledge^ 
l./i FonnviXattnc models. 
1,5 Ternilnology rcL-itive to sctontlfic 

Inquiry. 

(Instructional ketli^s for 1. 0 above 
xaay take the form of readings, lab- 
oratory activities, lecturc-discuS£:lons, 
small e^^^P discussion, InVitcd r^poakcrs, 
etc.) 



Field 

IA*0 A con&tant tr.onil'orinB c*f ono^c 
. oun clc^rtrooMi behavior to idcnlif 
porfoiij^anccr. ct>nratlcni v,»ith 
or inconni^^tcnt \oVth the nciturc 
of scientific inquiry. 

1,2.0 Identify possible vjltcrnitivc 

ieuching i^pprocchcs i:hci\ bc-hcvior 
Ifi inconsii^tcnt %;Ith the nature 
of scientific inquiry. * 

J .3.0 Tr^nctice alternatives 



2.0 Perfonrance in instructional 
cettlnns designed to faicilitate 
the development of inquiry skills. 
Skills way .include the tollovjinc: * 
2.1 Prelab 

2.11 probicm Identific^tjlon 
2,111 jiuectioning 
■ 2.12 deinonntrrtion ^ 
2.13 giving inctrut Lions 



2.1.0 Practice behavior related to 

pre- lab, lab, and post-labs in , • 
context of establidied curriculu;n 
(currently used in the school or 
class) and throusH lessons froin 
experirrsntal eloinintary science 
curricula. 

2.2.0 Monitor oun behavior 

2.3.0 Identify o\;n strenjjthc and iiC^tt;ne 

2^4.0 In subsequent lesson^ meximizc 

strength;; end rernediate \7or;kr.3S5C 



2.312 t|uci;t U^iiiii; 

2^313 r.v^njiOjKli<uj lo qiM/^'lJoH^^ 

the follouhig/if f • 

3*2 Uf*e of -^ilJucc 

3.3 Obiserveition^ of; rludcni " l>ch.^vicn- 

3w^« Dcvclopln?/ vacaluliity ^ 

3,5 Aer^cr^iUnH/ cntcriug behavior 

(Instruct scttinsn fot;^.0 and 3,0 
above may £akc ilic torm of mieto-teaching^ 
modeling fusing both v^ritLcn and vidcottipc 
modol^/, ut^Ing cXa^^rooin c^bactvat lon 
Instruments J ttc*) 



r.r7?^,r:Uv. b.^i>;?vio;,: tvl/^t^n 
•"pfv-lab^ li^b,..'\?u^ in 

i^ntl through urvt; cHpcr 

3,2*0 ttonitor orj^ hth.^'dot 

3«3,0 Idcatify ot^n cxvu ^■c^rJi^j- 



1,0 Supervise t\\e inii^r;^ tc:fx)\tz 

with iiittrn 
■ 1^2 Monitor intent heturMor 
1,3 Provide J[codbcdi 
I. A Aid in lesr.ou f^cleciion ^nd. 

1,5 Provide infomnlion or? pupils 

to instruction " 

1.7 Frovide guidance iiV iacTitifyinr; 

. . in^Uvidj^^r pupi liT. ^ 

1.8 Fr^Tv^ldo instruct i-cnal nntcrXa!^ 
^ " for }>upj I u%c 

» 

> / 2,0 Evaluate intern pcrforpi^n^rr; 

"3.0 Provide 'fccxlback m diciriCt fif4d - 
coordli^ator 



J /I I's ^-t ■ f ^''l ■•■ I 

lor intcu^r 
-l,H Invite .out ^^^uk iX|ic->Lvt 

IJ 3 Fn> V J i n t i rut t i 

^ nf tlu;- .request o£ Imc 
tc^i:hef lit tiie lirld 

theti^c^queetr. cf the irtl 



V 



1 1- i ■ 



V 



I 



II 



ii 



-■•,| 



in 
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Dii relic: 
1) CC:;; : 



/: : T-c-lCc c..c!. y; u vill fine g ^c-'i.c? of thrc:. coIl:— r l:i!--3ci 



Ccrif-: f-l c;:t: Keutttil luccnsir^-- 
v/lr.c^v.^ry tent vith " 

Inquiry' 



Tcaclic;: 1 r 5 r> c i c;- of TicMcr; fo: Invc^^stit:;: lion 

1 . Tcac!.cr c3^.r 5-v^cr-;lh lo stai^^ proMcn to be 

' Explcjnr:! i o:; : TiiC' irvc-rti t i,c n vlll be one csr.i£:;\ct! 
fror. the tcxi • 
/ / / / / 

2, Tocchcr c5::r. riudenls lo rlatc purpose of ipvcr.t i i;^"-- 

tiOM ^ 

Exr'lanrti o:v : Srv-ccuVS ore asket; tc explain the 

re^r-on fcr pcTfcrrunj, tlio ir;VC5t i f.r.:, ion . 
/////* 

3, Tccchcr an'^s rt^;dcnl5^ to rcU^te invc:^li c^ticn to 

Explan>tic:K Trie K-cch^r by the nc:fijro c: Ihis 

qucrtion vill ptohrbly cue riudc-u'.s 
to the prcvioes \:oi""k, 
I I I I I 

Tecchcr r.latc5 problcrt^ to be invent 1 c-'^ ted 1 
I I I 1 I 

5. Teacher relates invei^ti £:ation to previou5; vorV 1 
ExplrncMon : The teacher vill probably uso sotbc cue 
to identify the ferriiliar r.aleriol, 
/ / / / / 



Te^H-rhcv : Pircctron.'^ on Conduct of the Investigation 

1, Tcachov Eives st cp-by-rAe-p directions for pcrforn- 
mg investigation 

I I I I I 

2,. "TcAchCi diCuUSF^c:^ potentinl diilicultics in Inb 
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Co n r i r t c n t i: c u I r a 1 In c o 1 1 c - 
v\/lnqulry tent villi 

Ivtquiry 



3. 








1 


2 


3 






1 1 } 1 1 










4, 


Teacher 


c:-:plal:iS he; to vork i. 


'2thc:ratical problnr.is 


1 


2 


3 






1 1 1 1 1 








5. 


Terichcr 


asks studcDts to p7*opc 


xc: a v.'rittcn I'cport 










of the 


invcstlgni icn 




1 


2 


3 






1 1 1 1 I 












Teaclier 


r^ckcs SLulcr^ent about 


Safety precautions 


1 


2 


3 






1 1 1 1 1 









Student: Identification of Froblcr: for Invcstigction 

1. Student rcctVites invcntigction thcinc described by 

teacher I 2 3 

Explanation: Student Merely reiterates vhat the 

'teacher has caid about the problem or 
theme of tlie investigation. 

1 1 1 1 1 

2. Student states pvirpose of the investigation 1 2 3 

I I I I I 

3. Student relates investigation to previous v^ork 1 2 3 

1 1 1 1 1 

A. Student states ovn problem for investigation 1 2 3 

1 1 1 1 1 



I 



Saii^^le Acsigninent 
SCIEiTCE - TSPFO 



Assigment V 

Objective: To assist the intern in identifying teacher and pupil 
behavior relevant to the investigation period. 

Sequence or Activities 

1. Introduction to vritten description of pupil and teacher 
behavior relative to the investigation period. 

^ 2. Evaluation of items on a three point scale. 

3* Viev videotapes of teacher lessons 

a. Record the behavj.or observed by placing a check raark in 
the spaces provided (/////) belov each item. 

Discuss observations. 




College of Jklacation 



Directions: Beside each item you vill tind a 5;erics of three coliurns lab 
(1 consistent v;ith inquiry^ 2) neuti-c.l, 3) incoPiSistcnt v:ith inc;uiry. 

1. Check tho category (1, 2, or 3)' best dGScribiiig each i Leu 
relative to tlie inquiry approach to teachinf^, 

2, Please rate sll itvt-os. 



elcd : 



Invest i ru'ition 



Consistent KcuLral 
v/lnqiiiry 



Teacher; Identify Critical Aspects of the Investigation 

1. Tocher asks student to 'observe sotae^^^ 

phenomena 1 
! I I I I 

2. Teacher asks student to describe some object or 
phenomena 1 

1 1 1 1 1 

3. Teacher asks student to explain vhy (causality) 

or hovj (mechanics) soitie phenomenon occurred 1 
I I I I I 

A» Teacher describes observation student should uiak.e 1 

I I I I I 

5. Teacher explains vhy (causality) or hov; (mechanics) 
soine phenoir.onon occurred 1 

/ / / / / 

6. Teacher tells student his procedure i.s v.-ronc 1 

I I I I- I 

7. Teacher sits at desk or leaves room 1 

I I I I I 



7. 
2 



Inconr.is- 
tent v.'ith 
Inquiry 



3 
3 
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Teacher: Response To Student Questionr> About Investi£;ation rroccdiu'c 

1. Teacher responds to student question about 
investigation procedure by suggesting a process 

for answering qu€*sl ion 1 2 

/ / / / / 

2, Teacher answers student question about investigation 
procedure v;ith an analogy 1 2 

1 1 1 1 1 ' 



2, 



C o n s i f a c n I I\ c u l r 1 1 1 n c o 1 1 s i s - 



v/lnquliy 



3. Teacher refers student question abour 
investigation procedure back to student 
/ / / / / 

A. Teacher gives direct ansv:er to student question 
about invest i^'at ion 

1 1 1 1 1 

5. Teacher perforns part of i uvcsti^nti on for' 
student in response to question about procedure 

1 1 1 1 1 

6. Teacher sa>!s or does nothing; in response to 
stiidont question about investigation procedure 

1 1 1 1 1 



2 
2 
2 
2 



tent v.-itli 
Inquiry 



Teacher: Evaluatioii 

1. Teacher {',rcdos students on lab procedure as 
they vrork 

I I I I I 

2. Tcctcher asks loadin<5 questions to evaluate 
student v7ork 

/ / / / / 

3. Teacher ir.ovcs from station to station 

1 1 1 1 1 



2 
2 



Student: Identify Cri.tj.cal Aspects of the Investigation 

1. Students ip.alto o'.vn observations I 

I I I I I 

2. Student asks for help v;ith investigation procedure 1 

/ / / / / 

3. Students 'prepare a written report of the details 

and results of the investigation * 1 

/ 1 1 1 1 1 



2 
2 



3 
3 
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Sample Assi£prr.ient 



SCIENCE - 



AssiGirr.snt YI 

Objective: To assist the intern in identifying teacher and pup 
behavior relevant to the poGt-investication period. 

Sequence of Activities * 

1. Introduction to vritten description of pupil and teacher 
"behavior relative to the post- investigation period. 

2. Evaluation of items on a three point r^cale. 

3. View videotapes of teacher lessons 
a. Record the ^ehavior observed by placing a check niark 

in the spaces provided (/////) belov each item. 

4. Discuss observations. 



Col.Iv;.,C of L^::^- 



1) Conr^rstcnt viUs inqviry, 2) Tc-ulral , 3) 3 t.cr'-f i Mcnl inquiry.- 

1. Check the C£jtc£;nry (I^ 2, or 3) bc:.t d: r c r i M i-; eacli itv-; 
rclntivi- to the inri^iry zipy^ro^ich io t * achi f.:' . 



Coa^ i cii, i;: l^c-;,:lr<i I, lx\co:iCl r 
v/Incuiry tent r 

Inqui ry 



Teacher: Pata Kcducli.o:i 

1. Teacher ask? rtudcni-s tc [;i-uj)h or olbciv'isc 

organize data 1 2 

/ / / / / 

2. Teacher tcllr> student hir. results are iuco] rcc t 1 2 

1 1 1 1 1 

3. Teacher vorkr> mathematical prob]r;;;s for studciits 1 2 

I I I I I 



Teacher: Interpretation of Uesultr, of Investigation 

1. Teacher asks students to compare rcMilt.*. arncng 
thenicolvc*; 

Explanation: Ccnipr:rir»o;i Lnoy to rh^de in a lrir^:e 
group or in rmall groups, etc.; the essentic) 
factor \T> that the student is <!l]ov:ed to tnlk 
over his rcijults v?ith other students. 
I I I I I 

2. Teacher askr, for divergent interpretations of 
results 

Explanation: Teacher solicits responses 
different froiii the first explanation given by 
some student or from the majority opinion 

Exan^ple: Teacher asks, "Does anyone have a 
different Interpretation from the one £ivcn 
by student X," 

I I I I I 

3. Teacher asks students to identify regularities 
in data 

Exi>lanatxovi: lle£;ularitios* refers to the logical 
consistencies that may be identified in the data. 
Exan^ple: Teacher asks, '*From your data, can you 
tell hov; many" degrees the sun moves in an hour?*' 
I I I I I 
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A, Teacher astir siu;*t:itG ic i^;cniify rvurccrw 

of error cr vcr i ubi, 1 5 ty in ilic- dcl^ 1 ' . . 2 

tx:ur:ple: icc-chcr ^!:l^ht b(: cf t!u- 

/ / / / / 

/ / / 

vi t h cv i d c e ft en i n c s I i ^; 1 1 o u 1 2 

I I I I I 

7, Tcaclicr ankj; Jitudcnir^ to re!atc ccuclur^fcas to 

past result c 1 2 

I I I I I 

h 

8, Te^icljer fir:l'S i^tudciit to tn^l-c |>rvdi':tiour. frcTi 

rcfiult^ 1 2 

Explanntion: Hcfcri^ to stole -cats dc-;cr i bin^i 

vhat *ViIl bo*' givers cirrt^in contritions. 

Exatrplc: Tcaclicr states, •'Fron. the plot of 

repoi'tcc! Ccir tliquakcs c^ul■i^g the yc^ar, vhrte woulo 

you CKpect the inajorily of Ctst thc^tu':;t:i, to cc< m 

in the Yccr 2000?'* 

/ / / / / 

9, Icccher asks students to piopor^c- furtr'i-i iivvcrts- 

gatiMi suggested by results 1 2 

/ / / / / 

10, Teacher identifier. GOva'ccs of ci rc: ox vari.it^llMy 

in tl^e dt^to 1 2 

III!! 

11, Teacher dcGcvihcs ronrlur4onn 5;tudents should deduce^ 

£rom results 1 2 

Example: Ti^ac!icr states^ '*Thirt is t!>c cor.clunion 
Ifinteipretn; It^n) tJmt you should dr^tv from this 
investigation/' 

I I t I I 

12, ToacJic-x .nuegrf>t5; thai ;j1 1| r.tuf!vrit f ^l^ould arrive 

at the f^c;ii-c cone J union ! 1, 2 

llllf I 



Student: Tm;?. ...;c t ; 

/ / / / / 



I I I ! i 



Student: 1^1. — . c^f of la*. ^. ii r : , 

/ / / / / 

2* Slcdcv;?..s discuss di vc: ^^/tU iotc?-prc tat 
of rvr^ults 

/ / / / / 
/ / / / / 

A« StudciiJ ) <^'i'ut I f i cr; toijrccr* of error or 
varf it y Jn tt^e cic-ta 
/ / / / / 

ixplaiK^i iou : infcicncc ir. acquired licrc:^ 

cit!>cr dctluctivc or in^juctlvc - if deductive, 
it viJl state r^o/r.i- cljct^cLeristir of the thin^; 
invcniiJ'.r.lcd - if incucti.ve^ the statcrciit vTl] 
te «in " I ^rpl to getierr* 1 i.^-.c fror tlu particular. 

/ / / / / 

6» Stutleat r>u|>porlfi cone] u.niour* yl tli cvStltr.ce lxo::\ 
the i^ver.t ig<it ion 

?• Student lelatcs conclusions to past results 

Explanation; Yhe student rosponcc v;ill.havc an 
explicit reference to results obtained in prcviou 
Invcstigationr. ^ 

I I I i I 

8, Sludeiii tr^al'c n predi ct ions Ixc^i^t ^SiS-\x\\ x^ 

1 1 1 1 1 I y 

9, Student piopore^; invcsticot Ion su2gc*:;tct! 
by rc5uli![i 



con ccl 

/ / / / / 

should c!cG-.t.c 

/ / / / / 

StuCcr.tr. try tc ri^^c:; cGn^curus ci. intcr^u'ctnt 
of results 

Explcnrtion : Scirx- overt stici-'.pt It rado to a^-rec 
on a single 5 nt.crprolr:tion .of the results, This 
atleiT.pt i:.,iy be iriiti* tod by the teacher or by the 
E-tudc-nls. 

I I I I I 



The objectives for the pro^r^im in read ire sire cc::icned 
the intern practice and refine hie shrill in the te:aeh:r.:: 
in-ien the prcr;:'a::: is ccrnjieied, it is e;cp2::T..evI ^hat ihe ir: 
be able to: 

1. Identify ccrpcnents cf reading]; as they relate to a r.:; 
readily pruccsc and identify Lhore co:2pon^^ms as they appc-ar in 
the teaching- learning activities of a reading VTczrv^. 

2. Demonstrate kncr^ledce of phonic and structural analysis ckills, 

3- Successfully teach vord attacli skills as a part of the reo^din^ 
progran. 

Deraonstrate knovled^e of the comprehension skills esst^rtial 
to reading of narrative and exposition. 

5. Successfully teach coniprehension skills as a part of the roadinc 
program* 

6. Demonstrate the ability to plan and teach a series of reading 
lessons vhich include sequential skill developaent and reviev. 

7. Identify those areas of readiness essential at the grade level 
and set up learning situations to develop those abilities, 

6. Select, construct, and administer tests for the purpose cf re- 
cording achievement and diagnosing pupil needs and use the test 
results to plan for further instruction* 

9. Show acquaintance vith children's books and vith other kinds of 
reading materials utilized at the grade level, including audio 
visual aids. 

For the purpose of the course, objectives have been implemented by 
designating tasks vhich interns ihuSit complete successfully in order 
to receive credit for EDCI 36O. Tl^e starred tasks on the follow ir^g 
pages are required of all interns.' In addition, three tasks vill be 
\ selected by the intern and his field associate and vill become part 
y of his requirement. Successful conipletion of the tasks vill be de- 
fined as conipletion of vork which is acceptable to the clinical 
professor and to the field associate vorking vith the intern- 
Checklists for assessing the quality of the vork will be distributed. 



EKLC 
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vit^-s Ch^cr, y.-t^^t t-.z:.. it:^^ 



reading act 'w.^tes * 
iert vcrk f:c a- to be 2bU 

Tw-o specified c-j]:cr iVv-*" * 

Ee fartillar vith S?IC3 and iv.:n r^r.c-f- 

TEACHER, JoVF^^AL Cr ES^^IN'^, THE I^:^T^:.:- 

Unit II, Fncnic:^ a-'^i ^^crJ A:':.-' T- : - " 
^ Irt^rr. rust: 

* K,n-v basic -—It r^Ti-c:-:^:: - cr.i^c-:^.: _ ^. - ^ 

pencil -a:.^r te^-: - 



♦ Apply pbcnl* -rizcL^U^ ^t. a clf.:.%xct^ ^.iz^^^iz- y^^^ 
by 1) planning ^i^i tc^chir™ a Ic^itn iT^tl I'^'.v 
A phonic cr vcr^ 4tuck prlrv:l?le, Z) ce-inf^.- 2} . 
tering ai:J grBdlns ^ te^- to chi^ck pvpll k-^cw- 
le4gc oi thu frir<:ipi«, a-d 3) pHnni-^ij and 
teaching a le:fcr to r^vltv the* prlr^Ci^le* 



Science a series ::5 Ica^it tr-c^ U^-rrrs fcr X 
teaching phonic t^llU, Tb« Ic^^c-^ vill in- - ,X 

Clii4e an ir^icial skill d:vclc^--nt tc^^^c^, / 
A&iinif tr^^ticr. of a dies"^-"--- y 
for learnlns, reteachinr, c-e p:etLcr l;tic-. zi / 
»«:xt skiJl tote d<!vcU?€^? if co-^vtr-:^ / 
< r^rt r fir*." ?: V 111. I 



situation b)^ t^S;^rv5lng an^J tc/^chlns lerf;Oiu. 
to i^^vvloj ^J^C! 1:-^ ?rorc ol cheec iSfpCvtc of 
re0<?M*C5r^ vUua^' perception, 

etc*. 

■ Sequence ^erieis of at Ic.^sf three lej.son:. 
lor dcvclopinr: rc^dlnenf?^ ■ i^icl'^-dinij inltlul^ 

Ttoetlc test to check for learrilr^g, rcterictUns 
fip.d pt^^ncriftictt o£ Indepefmen?: practtct 
snafcetlai based on aia&aD^t^ (v^^^ gtoup te^icnlr.g 

Unit V, Cpisgrahension and Voc^bul^ry 
Intern i^si \ 

^yi^n^ii^.tl tCAch a lesson in vocol^uli^ry ccvclcp-. 
tipertt- 'tl» one m-zvc childrer^, ■ , 

f la^^ m6 execute stTetc^glef- for ds-s^ctop-^i.r.g 

dra'^AT^tics^. oral tiuidin^^ recltr. tiers, etc^ 

^ and execute strritegl'es^ for dcivctcpins 

recognition ^sf ch^xncxbr traits ^ nnd other 
lnterprt?tive tasks for ccpx^re1ier.^..ion n^rr^- 
tlve Cas c>pec1 fled/- for eK«^^^plf.^,Jr- the Sn^lth 

'Plan anw c>;oc\;tc .strategic;? Tor ^cveJopini; oppt 
iityle^ intonr-^ purpose, e:.c.> ■ • . 



Appro- :'r;-?iic 
check- or. I (lale 



Unit V» Cni^llsurJ, 

^ Scqucn^^V^ r^uVMC'S ci <u Ic^.t three lesson.-, 
for tu^ch<n^ cc-p.-chcn^l^^n. ckillf in t>arva- 

r4u!l. ^!i^vclcpnc-nt res.%;on ct c-zth level c£ 

't<2:5t. to c^n^ck lor competency *-^t ihc higher 
levels of caTiprchenrdcn; prescription for 
rotaaching ini'epcndcnt prf?,ctice rratcrinl 
hasQiH on ai.is^TCi:i5 c>na/or pn?scripticn of 
further work ^1 uppt^r levels* 

« lacntlfy i>l leas?, fcur ^scructAirc^ in cxpcsl- 

Pliin 5ttate£lci? for developing oxpositpry' 
cojrpr ebons ion of st*lcc tco citci'lah; (inriklng 
f,cnerair^atlons, <h-nvinc: cone lueicu^^ .using 
directions, ett: as cutlinec' in Shoreline 
G\^i6c and developed in Cllnj'c vork en 

1, literal Icvctl . 

2* extra-literal level 

3^ critlcdl r^jndlng level 

-r 

Setiuence a *tcrlcs of at least thrc<i I^&ssonn 
fol: fceaching comprehension sViils in exposi- 
tion* TJio lessons will Incluae an initial 
skill dovclopsnent session st each level of 
cosnprehension; adx^dnistration of a diagnostic 
teat to check for ccnipctcnce at the higher 
levels of :com?rchonsion; prescription for 
refceachtng and indepctident practice material 
based cn dlasncsis and/or prcscrlptlou of 
furth*:ir v?ot!c at upper levels. 

Construct close cKevcir^es for ytiii?4ng 
struct era I relationship information In 
assessing and teachlns contextual dpcoding. 



11/16 



n/11 



Responsibility 
for check -cut- 



CP . V ,A , 



1, n/13 

2, 11/13 . 

3, 11/13 

Winter Quarter' 



11/13 



Unit VI. Vlanning a KcadiOR Lesson. 
Intern j^u&tt 

* Use data frorn t^^sting and observation of skill 
devclopracf.t to 1) Identify appropriate objec- 
tives for a readyig lessen, 2) state those 
objecEl'^es in r>uch a vay that learner behjivior 
is speciacd, and 3) develop a f®' imr-le- 

wetJfcins csch objectiv-c, sequencing learning^ 
cxpc-*enc<ii"» and jjclocting appropriate looming 

" • resoutccs . ■ 



1) 11/20 

2) 11/20 

3) 12/2 



C.P, 

C.F." 
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Taskc ApproKlniate Responsibility 

check-oiit date for chcclv-out 



Unit VI. Continued. 

* Identify a skill iot focus and plan and teach 
one reading lesson to a group of children, 
Planning is to include assicnment and correc- 
tion of "independent v;ork appropriate to the 

Plan and teach a sequence of £lve reading 
lessons to a group* of children. Planning 
cmyt include identification of focal ckill 
for each day, check on skill nastery, and 
xe^^iev of skills as needed. 

* Plan and teach the reading lessons for all 
children in- the class for one day. 

* Plan and teach the reading Icssono for all 
children in a classroom for the period of a 
veek. / 

Plan and hold a conference vith at least three 
Swudents, Conference objectives should focus 
*on vocabulary knov7ledge and comprehension of 
^ a booK that the child has read. 

1) Plan and 2) teach work-study skills required 
in the content areas. Student V7ili identify 
an objective, write the appropriate behavior, 
and prepare a set of teaching strategies for 
one of the foliox;ing: 

a ^graphs, charts, map diagrams 
b» vocabulary of special fields 

thought patterns and/or organizational 
/Schemes for a particular field 

Develop a program of supplemental enrichment 
activities for each level of grouping in the 
classroom, • - 



11/20 



12/2 



12/7 F,A. 
12/16 

12/16 



1) 12/16 

2) Winter Quarter 



Sprios Quarter 



Unit VII. Children's Literature, 
Intern must ; ^ 

* Read at least- 20 children's books at the primary - 11/16 C;l?* 

level or 10 at the. intern^ediate level and prepare ^ * 

cards for^^ the books, giving information on the 

type of book, approximate level of difficulty^ com- 
• prehension. skills to be devclpped, .vocabulary to 

be explored, and any other pertinent information. 

Cards vill take the form of job cards. 



TEPPO: rli\dd:g 
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Tasks ApprcKi.nate Responsibility 
check- put date for check-out 



/Unit VII. Continued, 

Foi:mulntc good conference quei>tions for at^ 11/16 

least 5 books ♦ (Individualized Reading 

Instruction) 

/ 

Choose or consjri'uct an interest inventory 11/4 
appropriate -to the^^rade level tauskt* 

Administer /Uie interest inventory to at least 12/4 
3 inrlividyals. 2 small groups, and one whole 
class • ^ 

Synimaristi the date from -the interest inventory l^./4 
in a form vhich could be entered on the ^child's . 
record. Indicate two possible uses of the 
information ♦ \ 

Shox'? knov7ledgc of children's books by suggesting 12/7 C.Pi> 

least 10 books of interest to children of the 
grade level taught. \\ 

1^ Be able to judge the approximate reading level 12/7 C«Pt 
of at least^two trade books* Readability 
fihould be judged informally and by one of the 
following formulae; . \ 

a. Lorge . c, Spache 

bw Dale-Chall d. Fry 



.4Tnit VIIX. Analysis of Reading Programs 
^ Intern must: , 

* Be able to distinguish between the following types 12/14 CgP, 
. of elementary readj.ng programs: 
a. basal reader / • 

individualized - 
linguistic 

d. language-experience 

e. i#t.a. 

Make an operational description of. the struc- : 12/14 
ture and content of one representative set of 
materiials in each of the three reading mcthodc- 
logical fields: analytic^ synthetic^ and eclec- 
tic, drawing comparisons oC the three materials,. 
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Tns1<:s Approximate Responnibili ti' 
^ , check-out da t:o for clteck- out 

Unit VIII, Coi-itinued, 

* Analyse reading appri^arhes v;hich have been 12/U C^P^ 
used during the quarter, noting j.trcngchs . . 
and x^eakne55£cr> of the nppt*oachcs and noting 

the reactions of tudivf/luals to those cpproacbcs. 

* Hake an operational dcGcrtption of the struc- 9/28 ' C.P* 
turo and content of one set of reading matcrlalc 

UECd In t!ic- classroom and analyiKC the stated 
objectives of thoi5e materials and the tartrate- 
gles used for attaining the objectives, 

* Demonstrate familiarity v^ich at least .three. 12/14 C^P» 
learning reeourccn for tl^e teaching of rar.d- 

ing and shot; knowledge of the potential uses 
of each in dcv;clopn\ental and corrective 
reading lessons « 

Discuss critically the following phonic sys-- 12/14 
terns for the tcachin£ of reading: 
a» bajpjlc reading 

Open Court ^ 

l^ords in Color 

Distinguish bct^veen the following alphabetic 12/14 

approaches used In initial reading Instuuctioxi: ^ - 

a . Unlf on * , 

b. Diacritical Markinfi System 

c. Artificial Orthography^ , 

d. Initial Teachin£j Alphabet 

# 

Vnit IX^ Administering Tests; Tnterpreting Results; ConfcrcnQing v;lth Parent;^ 
Intern, must: - .v, * 

Be able to administer and score group readme 12/1^ 
tests « . ^ 

* Develop a system of cumulative record keeping 11/20 r- C^P* 
showing individual achievements In reading. 



Keep student records i'or 1) individuals, -^7.) l> iOji^ 

small groups (record of skills taught, ?aastcved, ^2) ^0/19 

and rcvloved), ::nd 3) tdiule class (records of \ 3) 12/14 
skills and stories taught) » Records are to ^\ 
kept for a, period of at least cne v;eck, llte^^ 
should show sequence of the reading progx^am, ptipil 
progress, ciid diagnostic -Information^ . 



/ 

( 



TEPFO: R-::ADT1^G 
Tnsks 



Approximate 
check-out date 



Responsibility 
for ch eck* out 



Unit IX » Continue J* 

Group children within a clnssrooni for 
readiafi, ii that manner of organiasation 
is used. TlUs proccdura may require con- 
ctruction or test devicofl, administration 
of test, ov analysis of cxistinc data. 



Sptins Quarter 



12/U 



Investigate pupil achievement as measured on 
standardised instrument. lllustrat<i''n:ea- 
aurcd achievement by plotting line or bar 
graphs for eiach child, chov?inc some or all 
of the following Information: • 

ft, chronologfcal age (C.AO 
Mental Age (MA*) 

c# Intelligence 

d. Reading level (grade/month) 

e. Reading comprehension (percentile or eradc/month) 

f . Word knovlcdso (percentile or prade/month) 
Reading speed (percentile or grade/month) 



Construct and administer a skills inventory 
to at least five pupils, basing the inventory 
cn eklll development work done in class. 
Inventory mucvt be scored and results used 
to prepare a diagnosis and suggestions for , 
further- teaching « ^ 

Administer and score; af least two different 
atandardizcd tests to each of the follpwlng: 
I* an individual ctudent 
2» a small clafie of 3-5 stjjdents 
3. a whole class of students 



11/20 



1> 12/U 

2) Winter Quarter 

3) Spring Quarter 
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REAtiING 

Pre-scrvicft elementary teachers are offivetl one couroc in reading, 
EDC&I 360. There arc many skills specific to the teaching of reading v;hich 
must be inclucltd In the course. In addition, it is advantageous for students 
to have background in linguistics and in children's literature. Because 
there is no prerequisite to the course, most students do not have c>q-)ericncc 
with those areas except through EDC&I 355, Language Arts in the Elementary School. 
The ficone of EDC&l 360 will be broadened, therefore, to include a unit dealing 
vith children's books . This unit, together VTith those on vocabulary development, 
Jingutstics, and language acquisition will be correlated with EDC&I 355 in order 
to capitalize on the carry-over from one course to the other and to eliminate 
unnecessary repetition. ^ 

It is intended that this program prepare the. interns to successfully 
handle the reading programs" in use in their classrooms. There xs a concern, 
however, that they be prepared to use other reading programs x^hich they 
inav be asked to use in other buildings. Consequently, an attempt has been 
made to give students ^_broad_base of experiences with reading instruction and 
to provide them with opportunities to focus more closely on one or t\?o 
approaches . 

Personnel Responsibilities 

.. • ' • 

The following list of clinic and field activities represents one possible 

assignment of tasks and responsibilities. 

Interns 

Clinic . • Field 

10 Performance' in instructional settings I.IO A constant monitoring of one's 
' designed to facilitate a study of the oxm classroom behavior to iden- ^ 

nature of reading. tify performances consistent vitn 

Topics may include the following: or inconsistent with good reading 

1.1 Examination tof models of the methodology, 

acquisition of reading skills. 1.20 Identify possible alternative 

1 2 Study of perceptual capabilities teaching approaches when ^ehavior 

' «nd their relationship to reading. is inconsistent with standards, 

1,3 Study of the psycholinguistic base 1.30 Practice alternatives, 
for decoding and comprehending. 

l.A Investigation of methods o,f in- 
ventorying student reading skills. 

1.5 Utilization of information to "1 
form and test hypotheses regarding 
'need for further instruction. 

(Instructional settings for l.Q above may take the 
form of readings, laboratory activities, lecture- 
cUscyssions, small group discussions, etc.) 



Clinic 



2^0 Performance^^ in instructional rcltin.o^ 
designed to fncllitritc the dovelopriGnt 
^ of rcadins skills. 

2.1 Acquisition of plionic knowledge 

2.2 Acquisition of structural analy- 
sis skills 

2c3 Investi^ntion of comprehcngicn 
skills 3.n vending 

2.4 Application of oomprohonsion 
skills to specified kinds of 
iraterinl 

2.5 Study and obsevL*vntion of tnctbodii 
of questioning to elicit rct^^onscs 
vhich give evidence of reading 
comprehension - 

3.0 Performance in instructional settings 
designed to develop general sKillc. 
Skills tnay Include the following: 

3.1 lloinf or cement 

3.2 Observation of student behavior^ 

3.3 Daveloping vocabulary ^ 
3«4 Assessing entering behavior 
3.5 Assessing skill competence 



2,10 iYnclicc behavior rcl^itcd to 
Irh Jn cor.tcxt of established 
curricul;uri (ctirrcnlly or^d in 
the school of class) and tlu:o«j^;;ri 
lessons froi-n oi hcr rcndinfin 
approaches. 

2.20 Monitor cvn behavior 

2.30 Identify o;^-; «;trensths and 
weaknesses 

2. AO In jub sequent lessons mxiniizc* 
strengths and remediate v.^cak- 
ncssoef* 



3.10 



3.20 
3.30 

3. AO 



(Instructional settings for 2.0 and 3.0 above ^ 
may take the form x>t micro teaching, use of 
audio and videotape models^ use of classroom 
observation Instruments, etc.) 



I^racticcs behavior related to 
lab in context of cstabllraiod 
curriculum and through use of 
other reading programs 
Monitor own behavior 
Identify own strengths and 
.weaknesses 

In subsequent lessons maxli:nl7.c 
strengths and remediate weaknesses 



Cooperating Teacher 



None 



1.0 Supervise the Intern teacher 

X.l Establish good working rapport 
with Intern 

1.2 Monitor intern bohtivior • 

1.3 Provide feedback 

1.4 Aid in lesson selection and 
planning 

1.5 Provide -information on pupils 
1*6 Suggest alternative approaches 

to instruction 
!•? Provide guidance In Identlfylni; 
instructional approaches for 
individual pupils 
1.8 Provide materials for pupil use 
2.0 Evaluate Intern pcrfonrance 
3^0 Provide feedback to district field 
coordinator. 



CHnlc 



1,0 rcovl<lr- Insirud Jrc^ra. cMUju;^ 
dej;crlic;d for inl^rnr^ In cUnl^: 

1.1 rroviac ff;tr..-.'l in:atuctSon 

1.2 Uritc rarif-instrucUotn^^.l 
mater fnls 

i^3- Provide vidcotopc nodclf 
I/* Ikiko up ri^adhni Mt^tt 
U5 Lead diiiCuGsicnjs 
1,6 Finn laboratory cicttvUics 
K7 fiwido sr.3tcrials for Lib- 
oratory nccJvitiea 

1.8 Honlttr and evaluate intern 
performances ^ 

1.9 Develop scU-rating Inotru* 
tf^cnts for Interns; 

UO Introduce tcrxhlrs ^klllf. 



1,10 Prcttiue cllnfc infcrratlcii to 

cooperAi l^it; icafji^en- 
1,/OObacrvc it^tvrns in the HcH 
}*30 Supply cl.it!vrco,- obc-"n-'V3itor^ 



EKLC 



1, inTHODUc.ri:G a mrrr or iszmi 

' The Tc^icrr- T : 

*1. ArouncG pupil intercJ^l in the unit by j-clnting it to 
humin experience, J>hoviri^ personol cnUiUGiai>m, nnci providiaj for 
potentially Interesting pupil acuivitien. 

2* I/Ocali^ec> trie unit in i^o far qg por^olble in order to 
place thu context of the unit vithin the pupils' perspective. 

3' Through teachcr/pupM interaction, the otjcct!vec of the 
_ jinlt arc identSficc and clarified for the g^^^^P individuxlr- ^ 

a.nd relatcc to the overall aifu.^ of the t-ubject, 

^* De5cribi*f> proccduret. vhich will cnaole the pupils to 
test/criticixo their own idea's. 

5' Utili?.en audio* visual or other inr.tructional mater ialo/ 
activities vhich vould enhance the intt'oduction.. 



Internes IJane: 
Observer: 



Date: 
Class: 



II. PRE- ACTIVITY PIGCUSSION 



Prc-activity diiJcussion is defined as the instructional 
setting in vhich the activity ie introduced. Either the teacher 
or pupils may identify problems for investigation. The 
introduction of the activity nay be accomplished in several 
vays, e.g., demonstration, discussion, or procedural instructions. 

The Teacher: 

1. Arouses pupil interest in the investigation by using 
analogies and pupil experience. 

2. Enables pupils to identify and clarify the problem 
through teacher/pupil and pupil/pupil interaction. 

3. Asks the pupils to submit their ideas/tentajive 
hypotheses concerning the possible outcomes of the activity for 
class examination and discussion. 

k. Asks the pupils to relate the skills involved in the 
pending activity to previous activities. 

5. Suggests or elicits from the pupils (whichever is 
appropriate) alternative skills and/or procedures. 

6. Emphasizes appropriate safety precautions. 



L 



Intern's Name: 



Date: 



Observer: 



Class: 



Comments: 



III. TVCTIVITY PERIOD 

Activity is defined as the iimtnictional setting ln-vhi:..i 
pupils are actively engaged in collecting data relative to the 
investication or participating in problem solving activiticr.. 

f 

The Teacher: 

1. Arranges in advance for all needed supplies. 

2. Organizes <*or group vork* 

3. Pretests those procedures critical to the eucccso of 
the activity. 

h. Allows sufficient time for completion of the activity. 
5, Moves about during the period to asrdGt Individuals. 
.6. Asks for pupil obsex^^ations during the activity period.* 
7. Plans for adequate elean-up time at the end the perio 



8. Provides area for continuation or the activity b 
individual pupils. 



Intern ' s Name : Date : 



Observer: [ „_ Class: 

Comments : 



r 



xc -up; 



critical analysis cf the ,j:rc-:c'd:iur^w:.' U',:-'^^ 



carry ^i^cir tdca^ ac. far "..^ pc^;:l^:,^ i:: 



cr a* 



their ictea-^r- 



A;i.fr. puril^ t.: c: :::-.c::V ttclr iceac.^ 

direct ev:id-et>:-r . 



:i,rc :r:ccn.: 

o 



In- em's ^riz.. 



ERIC 



for 



Vw"^:^vr*- po;:i>iblc rc-,.j::nirccr;. viiich vill i^r;.iMc i^iu.^rr.it. to c^n^ :r-.;;.' 



ERIC 



ERIC 



An;:ly::e^ pupil learninc problc:::r ^ 
Dovyiorn al.*ern:ill.ve:^ vith pupllr thrcii^h: 

b. Questioning 

c. Cueing : 

Fcr^l: Tne Teacher Ui^ec : 

1* Written ^er'.r i-o r;c;u:.:ure objectives and/or perforn-ance 
tasks (r::^nip.2'i atlcn cT cquirn^ont anc/cr natcrial) to rricasure 
objective:^- 

U:cG t.e:^tn nnd/cr tverfor'nunce results to plan for the 

rcllcvir.-,: 

a. Futu!~e pupil activities 

b. Rezn-eclial vork 

c- Identificaticr; of learning difficulties 



Intei*n*5 Kane: Date: 

0:.'-ji%'cr ; ^ Class: 
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Name of Intern 



Name of Observer 



Subject Area 



TEP/Fp CLINIC REFERRAL FORII 
PART D 



Date 



Description of Situation: 
Classroom Setting 



Intern Behavior 



Observer's Analysis 



Recommended Instruction or Activity: 



Intern Signature 



gj^^- Observer Signature 



Kane of Instructor 



l a t i: 



Action Taken on Referral 



ERIC 



clastrcor: for or.c qutir'tor und»:r t ui'Or'w cr; cT l^;-'! cl^ii-r; "... 

X^ach^^ i:; Uri^ tvo quarter:; of co::*:.M.>x-iv f^ek; c xt •/ r r:c 
devoted to deveiopiric-: teac-hi:^- I<;^:rnin;: prc::-r;;.^- iiir^vcy 
under thO' ciUdancc of a tc-.uc::cr cdu-uticr; Clinical t f*. 

frcn^ car:p-4s, field ar::.ociatc ^eachcrr. (coopc ra^ ; tv.^tc ^r. ?I 

i,hrx.u^h itw ''A--t:,c ^^nu practicu-': Ca::; r '".nee:- Ir. thv c i-^r v r. 

of ln2;l.r:^c:.icu:il objcuwive:., learner ch'iruct.cr;^! i;^ d^vc.lc: ry, 
criterion ri-acuret., t^rescrlptlon or lear^anc exfrC:r Icr^oe::., 
cvalua^liofu Intern;. al::o p-trticlpalc in peiTor^^intc t::u:-d 3i::.;:.rr.r 
. in IcarnliiC ctnd evalvuition and a ccu'^u; In i:p;^ciol rnetnc-j;:.: of iCaCii:; 
a subject f^eld, vherc requSreu, 

Stud^Mii.:: p^^ril-lx;^3t€ in T^PF'O ^-ecordnr/ over tvy cc:.: v . ..1. v^- 
quarter:;- IX^rini: the firia qutirtcr, at. prc-lniems^ trn;;/ az^o ht.vU'r.::: 
on a mornine ^.chedule to cl^^nt^roor:!. in thu Shorci Ine^ r^lh-horc anu 
Seattle (Korthe-\:.t K:aacational Cor^-jpXcv) Dic.tricl:5., £c::u:.ar;: in 
learning ax'td evaluation and in ttrate.Jeb of tt:-icning arc sch-a^ileu 
once a week curlnr^ afternoons. Pre- interns vho hnvc'^' required special 
■m^thcxir> courses Ln v^wioas oubjccl^ fieXdy r^Uo participate in tJscrc 
dMrins the afternoons.* airing the t^econH quart.vr^ a^: :n\.^-r:\r., thev u 
scheauled in the lichooU full tit-.;, x^ndcr the u.rect t^ycrvirJon 
field a£iso:iatc teaeher;.- ami 't]' i ccarainator:' . 



Six 



c: p- 



1:; 



:f tfu :.r: - 



A cc..:-:.... 



A''.:ai::: Ir.:. li. it:^: College of Kaucat^ior; T^jacher DJ*ucai.>,n 
Corplction of KIPGY ;.0^. and Speech 101 or 2^3. 



ri^nu^* ..■led f ::vavOr* 



tc Ir^tcMK. upon cor:pictiori of the flrrt qu:irt^,:r. 

3, In-t^crvice cenirHiTS for field aoroci-tte teachers,, en:ph:isi.2.1n2; 
CO': lauara.i^j.on bet^.*ccn field as^pciatc-s and clinical profer^sor: 

r:x-par*din.£; role of field asi;-o::iatc te'ichers. 

5.' Et^plKiCin on amlvtlf^ of tcachins-learnint^- ps'occs^cf^ * 



Introduction 

These guidelines have been developed to clarify the rationale 
and operational procedures for TEPFO: Secondary. InclurJed are 
statements of (l) goals, (2) rationale^ (3) roles and responsibilities 
selection criteria and .commitraents for participants (see appendix V)^ 
and (h) evaluation procedures. 

The contents, designed to enable TEPFO: Secondary to function in 

r 

a diversity of field centers, provide parameters for different levels 
of responsibility vjithin a systematic monagenjent system. There is 
ample opportunity for adaptation vithin this- structure to accoimaodate 
needs peculiar to a particular field center. 

The guidelines vere developed by the TEPPO: Secondary Steering 
Committee durinc 19T0-T1. They arc presented as tentative statements 
to be field-tested during 1971^72. With continuing experiences in 
performance-based, field-oriented teacher^education, modifications of 
the guidelines will no doubt be necessary. This assumption Is con- 
sistent vith the developmental philosophy vhich imdergirds TEPFO: 
SecCndlary. 

Finanr^^tronsideration by appropriate decision-making bodies in the 
University and the field vill be necessary for the adoption of these 
guidelines as policy statements. ^ 



GOALS FOR TZPFO; 5I;C0::i;Ai\y^ 1/71-1^7;- 



Corripared to ^radit:or:3.i teacher c:iu:ailcn pr:^:'^^'-:^ T:II:'"0 vi:.: ir; , 
tjic learning/ teaching experier-ce fcr all pa:'Li ::i v-:.,:r, c , 

For Studenti: in par^i-ip^iti::^^ zl^^^^r, T^TFC vlil jrc\'.dc: 

— greater variety in the toial learning r>l*^uai-;. 

- — more effectivclv p'reccn"Deci and evaluated leai-.Ii-^ I 'rrv.'rlc:,'^' 

— consistent opportunity to participate in evaluaticn, a:::': 
^ — increased personal attention. 

For Prospective Teachers (intez'ns), THPFO vill provide: 

a broader cpectrun of professional onx-ricnccs, 

longer practica,l experience, and 

direct application of clinical cxjx-ricnc^si , 

For Cooperating Teacher's (Field Arsociates), TKPPO vill pruvice: 

— feedback and recognition from fellow profess jonals, 
a broader scope of professional exi>eriences, and 

— stimulation and assistance in developing and cvaluatlno new 
learning experiences. 

For ProfesGional Associations, Ti:IPFO vill provide: 

— opportunity for active participation in the develcr .r^ont ^ir\d 
conduct of a teacher education pror^ran, and 

— active involvenent in upgrading the profession. 

For the Local School District, TEFFO vill provide: 

— access to better qualified teachers, 
demonstrable, specific prograia improvements, 
more effective use of educational resources, and 
increased coiTirnunity support. 

And for the Teacher Education Institution, TEPPO vill provide: 

— a closer vorking relationship vith educators in the field, 

— more response to community needs, 

involvenent of all concerned faculty in building teacher 
education curricula, 

development and field testing of performance-based, field- 
oriented teacher education , and 

— better qualified educators, at all levels of the institution. 



t 

Ir.,:^vrv.i :c tr-.i;:inj fcrV.': i-, ^ 

n'A.x i,::.u::: :1 : ^..l U^:. v ,y ^;,rv! f.-..' 

anU pro. .r:-:.: traAni^^; ' :v-; ^ v,;^ r : p'-r 

fiO:iurcs relevancy of p- ■ r/u;. . 

adequate -^vC^cc:"-.!:* pr^ r^ii lo-. 
?> Screening 7>rov1de:v for a- : : r^/^-. of f ; 

co^^idcrcd tv:^ttf^tj for r.ur^r-';;.:; i:. t'.:!!';^"^.^. 

necc:.s:rrv a::.cu,:n of tin,.,, for : ri.r4.lclr*st..':-:; , 

ca:rpur ci.^i^e v5yh :h.:.cu:- ; ^/nl yuj.y'^r ut:-y f.^lc v,^y ; :.-r::; ■ 

r i t <^ V rv . ic 1 d r- j .■ ^ c c : u,r . 

Tnc :c:.:^r of rcr fc?nn^:vncda' i,c ; f * c U':r.t^: |./^^yvrr; , ■ ■ 

ba^■ea upon tvo f-icior-. : 

a/ Availnbllity of field arro-: ^ t^'^rh^ri:. vho f^<il-v ^^tricr ;A,-i:v; 
the" proi3r^K;:jj, re cored. ttec to nna arc et'P'erl-^Uy 
crientxd tDv,.:d a cooperative: yruinlii^ ^ppro3:Jt. 

b. Participation of un.ver^l^, facul cvrrnittcd t/^ ^, %i: 
approach, vno tend U; b'^- flcx-^'^h; fire yr-i: - 

orir'tiica tovard vorkln^ Vith f)cl-'t pz' .:^^tJ^:^■;y^'^■:.. 
3* In praciic^i^ pronrnnii^. ut^u^^ll/ u^^j^m with t?. ' , A:r-crA^'f,t' 

foeuv antl rvhi f y. to a fit;b''«coTi'.vi'c..l b^rr.e w-;:- ; :'i -n^d:'-?, o:" ;-.^.':;.^;■r 

tralnerr bccor.:.^ ix\u'H:jlit- in ^'ir fxola to prcvidy= th-v-r^:' -rp-r 

on j>llc. 

1. Tfie" plvilocoph:/ of thc^ in^oirara It* Ci-vclopcd coopcrvitlvoly. 

Aacqu^ite opportanity' Is provided for tr^-^^ rcpri: r.y a* ^tt i t.-./ 
plan for the iJ:^^^^^*— '''"-aicnv ov i.bi':i.tlon» ar/i inrp: c of It'"- 

prv/:::.:.. 



in clinic anu r:^clc: ey:pcric:;:<. . 



q.i:irt^:r of ra-ri:ici.r.itioru 

resron^ibiliiier that tr^vule :ic:i.rly tc ur.m.; . t;-..;. 
I>;j:^:;n-::.n3 ::j;on tne p-^r:. . ctil i..r :v.v/i:^l arv: : cu^ t : . i-v^ 

tfiv fr^;cCcx c;f a fully cei'iificd :,c;ich^;r. 
Cuparvi^ic-i of tne intern vzLl ft: :,nu. vi-u^^l ir^ :i . 

regularly cerli located publl.:^ I'chool Viracher- 
Tne Intern hat> the status or a re^ul^^rly cej'tif icattw i€::cr;- 
in his reletionchlp with other cla:icrQorri teacfert.^^ h;t:. depart 
head, ano the i*chool prlncipil* 

6e Tii:> intern should be given aecc:.:; conflCenti^I rr^-^terial:- 
an-J infonri-ition 'as these rcl^Jitc tc hii^ fi^ncticruriij a 
cert in C'^trd te^'^ne:^.. 

T. -^^^hcn not In a Tupcrvi-eort/ role, thp f^eld a':^r;o:'ntitc toa:hcr 
a ccrtifl'c-^ti'-4 intern ray vor^^ 'i^cprdin-j to tn^:^ pl^n ^Icvelor 
vlth hir ucpartrn{:nt hr \i- and ruilc'in;:; prin-:ip:il. 
vrnen a cabGtivUte ics cali'^d for n f^. atsociatc tcrcher 
h-n> a certl fi cat.fcfei inzcrn^ tht: cubstitutc my be uc-od ic::or-^ 
ing to the discreVion of the bulldlrt, rrineir>-il- 

9. Tne r^wauncr m vhloa tlic Intern dcnlj;? vith parent cont-ict and 
confers nccD and v^tn irv- repo:^:;ns of vari<>u:' k?^j^dr of 
student Ireh^iVior if- co-rvi i>*/;nt -Ith the prcKC'i:::^ of his 



\ 



10. VTithin ^he liiiLzs oT xhe B:dthorLzy j^or: hin, zhe intern, vhc-n 
he is ajenr clccc-ct to the situation, should vorl-c as a 
regularly certificated tet^chtr. He should, hovever, re^ralarly 
seek advice and an^;ittancc; frca his x^ield' associate teacher. 

11, zl-ch laildino pr^ncival providec the; intern vith a written 
5Vci^v:^,o::i dcfini:— the paramjtv:rs cC hir rerponsibilitics, 
ri^:hl:^ and :ourc-s of referral in tinec of er;erGen-y. 

^' ., Secon dary in-lu^oc expc^^ienc^-s vithin the cCtal ran^e of 

-school nctivltiec (efc". acrinistr at Ion, cuicance, spe-ial ^ 
education ^ etc > ) > 

1. A veil- defined crienta~ion procedure to both the school and 
the district ineludeG: 

B. Physical lo:*aticnr> 

b. Kc:%" personnel 

c. Important prcgranis 

d. Routine and special procedures 

2. Continuing contact vith supportive district personnel i? 
provided. 

3. Meaningful field trips are planned throughout the district and 
to rj^ichboring districts to observe special facilities or 
progi^arns. 

The program is desi£:n2d around those schools that are totally 
coniiiitted to the pror^ron. 




A. R-iticnale For 



Intuitively^ tjz^lz pcrrcn: azz-z z ^ v.. ■. r, I : . ■.; 

this teacxicr preparation p^^^ern luperl.r i: ■ '•„,„ : • 

Hovever^ tvo hinds of ernp^iric:!.! evidvr. ;v :,r'. r.v :\ . 

such a ciain. Firi^t^ projrxi co^cnentL .i-J - ^.--.7 / 

manageriCnt system nu^t be identiricu a:^ . zh^.j cki-::'. v 
dimensions bccone operational rart be d^-ic:.::n;.-u. r 1 ^. . 
quality of the product of this teach -r prctirjilcn r:..: ^ v 
established* 
B. Evaluation Design For The Frcc;rara 

1. The proposed design represents a .f.lcVul noJ-cl v...... :r. 

conceptual ui^nension and a r:vxnzzzr:z:\i dir. j:;- 7'...:: .. ^ 

arrangement eliminates the probler: z: cvul;Ki\ 1::/ vr- 
outcomes in the same context vit:i it: n^r: :;..:.„ . 

evaluation model is desi^^ned to prcuuce uaia tnat 
(a) the conceptual aspects of the pro{;;ra:n, and (b) t::e v 
manageraent roles. Analysis of these drta chouid allcv f, 
identification of mjor "strer^thr and vcal:::.^: rcr : f 
thereby contribute to the iinprovencn ^ of the prcj^rAn^ 
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b-::'^:}-.:\...c r rr,;,;: c-i, [in.. T /rGo::al a;'Lributer> a]*e critical 
non-:: l-;:, ^rc-c- ■: v:irl:i:.,0.^:r. -JV'.l h'lvc- d.h'cct inriucn::o on the 

3. 7.ic '}^/- J.u'-.iit,.ri !>:;::.i(rn into:^n tGac;nn(; co:nj)ot.encc, 

'?v^o in:^tr'u:::c:H.:: arc rec;oi:r:v?ndod fo?' obtaining cnpii'ical 
Q'xl'^ abcu'. ln^er^■J teaciylnc coirpetcnce. 

a. Tne in::tm;rient currently uced by the Office of Field 

Exx^ericncc:.- (Teaching PerrorMancc Standards) for foniial 
evaluation:- by i>arti cipatinc personnel (see appendix VI). 
V. A r.eir-rcp;^rt inntrair.cnt (to be dcveLojjed) foeusin^ on ' 
o vhich thio pattern prepared the interns to 
Ainctibn at the knovled?^;ej comprehensionj application^ and 
evaluation levels i^ecuired for coinpenteri; teaching;. 
^4. Initially, data pcrformanee vili be exarained ■ in relation to 
THPFO: Secondary conceptual and nanaoement dimensions, \Jhen 
sufficient numbers of interns have completed this preparation 
pattern^ conparative analyses can be made vithin TEPFO Secondary 
arid among all secondary preparation patterns in the^Teacher 
Education Program at the University of V/ashin^ton. At that 
point in tlirc' a research r.ocicl utilizing control groups can be 
applied ► 

Relationship of the Pro gram Conceptual Model to the Assessi:.ent of 
Intern Taachin.'^ .Consnetence 

1- The Office. of Field Experiences Instrument (appendix Vl) for 
the evaluation of intern teaching performance is ordinarily 
applied at laid-tera and end of quarter intervals. In this 
context^ aGse^sn^ent at these tvo points^^s e." sunimative 
evaluation of perfonnance^ Another kind of evaluation is 

/ 



also reconmended to be applied on an onc^oing basis t hroup: h^\.t 
the quarter. This is ror ia ative evaluation and is aimed at 
asscssiDG the quality of the internes performance on aGsicnod 
tasks that are given in the TEPFO Sccondax-y Clinic (EDC£:I U96) 
and those that are arranged by the "field associate teacher in 
the classroom setting in the field ••^^ Both sources of assicned 
tasks arc derived from the progi^am conceptual dimension and 
are scheduled to accommodate progi'eun goals for (a) Orientation 
Experiences^ (b) Pre-rlntern Academic Experiences (first quarter), 
(c) Pre-Interii Field Experiences (first quarter), and (d) 
Intern Experiences (second quarter). 

2. The formative approach to assessment provides feedback data on 
a continuous basis and permits, the recycling of those tasks 
for vhich the intern fe^iled to reach criterion level. 

3- ,The summative approach to assessment during the mid-term and 
final evaluation periods should accoiont for the total range 
of performance behaviors included in the Office of Field 
Experiences Evaluatioii Instrument. 



-^See Suggested Training Experiences for Secondary- Level Teacher 
1971-72. University of VJashington, College of Education. 
Prepared by Field Associate Teachers, Northeast Educational ComI)lex 
Seattle Public Schools. Professors Norma M. Dimmitt and 
Clifford D. Foster, University, Consultants. 



operational r>l:itcr:/;in. f c i" Tk^^Tc He - 



Conrponont:; of Tjli 



'FO r;econdary arc. cU:%'cIo]^ee and or^v.^^: i tu 



.implcrn^?nt basic conlv vhlch un.l{.;rc:ird Ihe con,;-i}lu;il r;:oovl vhh; 



idontifica in the G^idcllnei;, contributor. ne-:i*r:..ary cxpcrUu-u U> 
developing]; the pro(^ram and to opcratiorvili nr^ str eo::i>H:)!:cnl'^ . 

TEPFO Secondary is organized vithin a u;o quarter tine blo-:k, r;o 
the program eannot be directly concerned vith developin:; i^ub^e::t m:^ttvr 



subject background, however, entry behavior:; include r:)ucce::;:;rul eo-ipl^:- tion 
of General univeri;ity and aeadejnic depnrtnent requirer;;enwG» 

During the first quarter of TEi^FO Secondary, interna cornplclc tlic 
required methouG ccurce vhieh provides techniquon for or^anizli^^ and 
presenting content in the specific subject area. Tlie approach taken in 
these courses differs among departnentii, but incxx^asinaly they are cxxected 
to become performance oriented, 

Thx-oughout the tvo quarter TEPFO Secondary sequence, interns accuire 
and apply basic knovledge about psychological foundations of leachir.g and 
learning by participating in an individuali^ed, self-study approach to 
developing competence in the use of learning and evaluation principles. 
Performance tasks to be demonstrated in the classroom are specified as 
terminal -behavi or s. Baseline knovledge I'or completing the tas>:s is 
acquired through pi^ogrammed materials • Vfeekly semin^ars enable students 
to check out on prerequisite tasks and to clarify concerns about the 
baseline information. | 

To domains of experience 'are directly coordinated in Ti'PPO Secondary — 



orien'ced teacher i)repurat:lon pattern. E:vc:h 



eut\;£^ory of parli cip-mr-. 



competency. To provide rearjonabic assurance Ih-il intern:: pc::t.cr:.> ad 




hti-Vvitnt- ktxo^ilci^^i.. m.:C€'\\-ury fV?r ■ n^^t)}' *< "'■■■ ti':-'r':v- ^ 

th'^.: 'rir'.::-v^i^u-:' . tv' l>^:h"iv ; ^ fc-- Ih-: ti^^v:-:;. T'^i^t^^. .-^ri; r-^ i: 

^erdrrxMij inn '/'^ir:;- c c^La^'M nnu for h^lcrji,- -:c i f: ^. , I :.n,.i:Uf.v- 

t7crrorr;'::r;ce u-tc:rru5:0<:. ft,^ln:.cquc;;:. ..cr:nnnr: fonu- on --vv-ic-rn 
n: '.■•^ inj i ;;ni;nv.r'niV b;; :niV Unn* . 
A i.^i;.:td^.n;; of y^r : or;;;.-. ■ :,.nd rv^i^r:: rr.n evninnt . "iu'cr:, 

pcrformnce of inc;;.v Uiu:. ::■ xh^ 7-^i::oC'r: :"olk;:^:'. J-i rrc-r fnr tnv 
rentier to appra!::»c thei^ in CDnic^v- , n "n; v.:" n >;nl'nn-. ion c-f 
mtcri^ls ,12^ provld^:d« 

■'Tople^:. concicv^-ed in the CH'nic/^l Sn/cdn:,:- m Strata ^^c. 
cOinplc*.c the i.-k^^kf; at t\v::ir o^^a rati-t of pro2,rx:/Cn; - 



critcr^u in the r-^Ala^-^irv; Icvcb:. ol" 'Jv co^^nil^vc uo::;.(;.inr (u) 

Jl. Ci^i a Fivc pt^Int ^cal^f recv^c- selected, learnor^ churacterij^lici 
of .V^^v si.uucni^ {one agb^'^^^'^^ive ixn(k one j>a:»iuvo ^^tudent) 
accoruin^. to boliwior in itvr: fvllodi*^ arcai^: (n) alerinc:;:;,? 
(b) cur^-^-:lty ^nd U'itvrert, (c) c*nDpe.rnt5on^ (d) efficiency, 

.HI.. rr*;-|iare plan tha:^ ^. fit--' i>^^' r^'c-llovl jv; cc^r^u^o n 1 

for I'ti'- lt:i^i'>ju: lu) Ob. ,cci:,.M: {;:)., (h) -'-tri* le^putco Icuntlnj 
var i-av^cr. ^ (c) ic:i.cnir:i; proccuur'^l?:^ ) ^ (iO learner a^^t^vili.i::^^ 
arid i^:) :^^U.o^]iOn r;.var'Uri;(^:.) . 

the inten'^ ri,ay ;.ca.cri in^^ ,lc:-i.on, 
teac?.^cr- student verbal inVvrixctxon* ' 

, 'teermical of questionings 

VI, Plan and teach r.i rccitution tytie that fociu^t^ro on th^> 
tcchJUcal i}V;il;lH of ttxnbli^ntx^ s^c^t^ rejnrorcer;;>nt/ achlevini; 
clouurc^. vaj-:^in£ the stinuUit. . 

VII. Pi^;?i a.rid t.e;ich a lecture-- t//pe Xi;rt^on that focuGcs on the technical 
j.klllt-> of <;':ttjbli;^h.^ng *^et^ ^-in^ cx-ci^plco^ establishing ^ 
approprivit^; f;7^:c'j:^ of rere?xncc,j ^ind achieving cloture. 

Vlll. 'Mcnlify rt^jcv;- rK5in5{::.c^i;^:; nt probIer;> in vour ic-aohing ricrlcl 

and dci-cr-lou v.nc j..^ oc^/i^.^-v founc to elTeoiivc for htndilnE 
each |>rcbi*7:-i- ' ■ ^ - . 

Ta$:.kr: i"i^-VIJ ^rc b^^i^c^u o^?^ te.a;;hin$ four le:^^c?rK> /ihat- inc-oii^crate 
€.cle-:to>: tc:e:^^^i•ca.^ ^Kilxc.of teaching.. One of thc^cr/lcr^son^ vill be 
vs^ico- .iupea for c-i:^ch in'cm. Dje* to the United ?iv^i lability of T^V. 
rr':u-i^*^:i>rc . ,t vill r;c c c 2 v te plat? ahca^ for the video t^ip^n^' of. 



Fw:t'iti; ?• ilEA^t:9£..JBLH:£i^ Fn i ) u^;^/ 1:, tU : ti J.B,. I4|>ttnc6tt 



Criter ion Mea rmrcs for I^vtiluatin^; Clinical Performance Tan^ks 

_ ^ ^ 

These materials vere developed for use by field coordinators 
and field asrjociatc teachers in the evaluating performance 
taeks atterapted by interns. 

Task Evaluation Record 

This charb is designed as a recoi'd-keeping device for interns 
The tajjks refer to those assigned in the Clinical Seminar on 
Strategies of Teaching*. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON./^ 
College of Education 



CRITERION MEASURES FOR EVALUATING SELECTED TECHNICAL SKILI^ 

AND TEACHING STRATEGIES 



Secondary STEP interns participating in this course are required to i>lan and . 
teach three lessons (Tasks V, VI, VII^ each lesson demonstrating o specified 
teaching strategy and focusing on designated technical skills. To achieve 
the£!e tasks successfully, interns need to consider the following: 

1. Prepare a plan for the lesson vhich is acceptable to the field associate. 
This lesson plan serves as a guide for leaching the lesson and a point of 
reference for analyzing what actually occurred during the lesson. 

■ ' t> ■ 

2. Demonstrate appropriate criterion behaviors^, selected from the follov/ing 
materials, for the technical skills and teaching strategy' to be included 
in each lesson. ' 



TECHNICAL SKILLS 

Asking Qu estions: The teacher asks questions that elicit higher 
order ccgiaitive student responses. 



2. 
3- 



5. 
6. 



Requires students to describe or give examples of the topic 
being discussed. 

Encourages students to reason or generalize about facts. 
Requires students to explain or build inter-relationships 
among facts. ■ - 

Requires students to provide a rule or principle or 
comparing one principle, vith another. 

Requires students to draw inferences or make evaluations. 
Seeks student opinion about a subject. 



Probing f or Student Responses : The teacher probes beyond initial 
student answers.' 



1^. 

2, 

ERIC 



Clarifies student responses by seeking more informtion or 
meaning- ^' 

Increases critical avmreness by having students justify 
responses. 

Refocuses student responses to related i&sues, 

Pronipts students by providing cues for reaching correct answers. 
Redirects responses to bring other students into the dfscusslon' 
quickly. 



1 



U 



4 



for t.^- ih;^:,^u.:t. u-n 



to the s^udc^nis. 
the loe»f>on focuiv. 

Includer^ coGJiilive cues ana %^hAjn ct± 

for lesBbn objectiveti to be achieved- 
5* Provider; cueci to enlmnc^^ ^^Jti^nt^on of icc.;on- :u-iii;^r>.al. 



5. 



producing clener/ci: of tht^C! 



1. Movei; vlthm all arcai. of Uk/ t-aciane ^^S>ac^ aur-.r mv^^ 

2. Uses hand, body, ^jj-l hu;ul geuturo^ durinn irv.:J-:v 

Alters the kind of p^srtlcipation repaired of irri."- „ 

5. Pauses to allov. eiudcnt:i 6uf fici-nt aI-- to tninK or rv.ioor, nw^^x 
• new ideas. 

6. Requires, i^tudents toj^o^^k ^vt vUual tiMior^d.^to c^^- inforn^aior 
being corjKunicated-; ■ ■ 

achieves closure. o ^ 

1. Provides for c-uwiany and consolidation of concept^^ B^id Hic£V5 uh^r^*, 
.vere -covered* 

2. Reviews i^ajor points and ideao throuenoat th^^- ios^-r--^ 

3. Connects previously knovrn tLatcriais, prcx^nt Idea^'^t^nd fxuG-- 
learnings ^ 

k.. Provider opportyniiy for jitudentt to d.--^n-t.rate or pr^ciico -.hn- ' 
has been leerritd. .. .... 

!i. Helps studeiac- dev-lop r-sjor iestotv pcu.*,;; n-v- or unui^ua^ 

Kind J., or closure, 

M£i?2E.i^El!i££?:££2£tii: u:ach-r rcififorce- the cie-:rod .Ntuci.'-!' 

behavior through uikt of rtv-rd and puni&hrr.ent. 



3. 



Rewards correct or- qu-liiy rerpcnv^.s vUh rosstrve, supxsortivc 
verbal cor^'Kntr. » * . > f- ■■ 

Erscourages student rcr:.pon--r, toy j:o':-^it.;;.vc v,-^r>-. : ru--. 

or co«jcf:ii5, . 

Refraint froi- reject h.- '.ttr:;t:ntr v!t- -,;.^..>iv.: r..:w=vc:' ; VI 
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C-oilegeiv for ?<f^6i.ch<fr' K4a.::£i^i:;.>n 
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TKACHIIIG GTPATEGJES 




Lcadi np CIanr> Dir>(^ a r^s1ons : The teacher facilitates student achievement 
of objectives; in clasi; discussion- 

1. Jtii^ures that students are prepared to discuss the topic. 

2« Creates a motivating -go! for the discussion. 

3^ Focuses tlie discvJission to .nininize irrelevant digressions. 

Asks provocative questions and gives examples to sustain the 

discussion. 

Redirects the discussion vhcn necessax^y. 
6. Clarifiet. anibiguous responses or seeks student clarification. ♦ 
7* Brings non-participating students into the discussion. 
8. Prevents a few students from monopolizing the discussion* 
9* Provides for a synthesis of main ideas throughout and at the end 

of the discussion. ^ , ... 

iO. ' Provide^*- references for furtnt^^r study bT^Sie topic and related 

issues. 

Lecturing; Tlie teacher maximizes the effectiveness of the lecture 
for ach.lcving lesnon objectives. ^ 

1. LecUire^ cnly vhen this is a suitable appi'oach for the lesson. 

Establishes appropriate motivating set for the lecture. 
3. Explains expected responsibilities of students for the material^ 

e.r, , note-taking. 
^. Usei vocab^jlriry that is clearly understood. 

5. UGCi- t^)£%;irp-'^*^^^ analcgiesj audio-visual materials to illustrate 
triaiu ideas and difficult concepts* 

6. Paces the lecture and/ld justs i:ie len{^th in terms of student 
verbal and nonverbiy/response cues. 

7 ^ Rcfocu.ses^ student attention by eDpiiasi^-in*;; main points throughout 
the lec-ttux** 

6* MaintaiHi.^ student attention' by varying the stimulus situation. 
9' Provides for suronarization of ideas and concepts covered in 
the lecture. 

ICV- Adjusts physical surroundings, e*g,, seating, lighting to 
facilitate lecture presentation. 
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COMT.IITTES KOLES 



The TE? Advisory Coninzittee 

Ijesigned as an adr.lnl strati ve ad^'isory group vrith e:-:-officio nieTfoershiz^. 
rne priir.ar:>r purpose is to involve directly and n-;eaningfully in the'^"*^ * 
evaluation, development and adnin^* stration of the TE? those \:hose 
administrative positions have a significant bearing and resporisih llity 
upon teacher education. Greater involvenent in the plans and oper:tlons. 
specifically T^ertaining to the TE?, with a resulting' increased flow cf '^' 
information and input from \vithin the faculty is a prime goal. All 
actions of the' coinnittee are advisory to the Dean of the College of 
Education. ^ 

Operations Comniittee * 

A. TEPFO - North Seattle (ingraham, Lincoln, Hale .consort ia) Shoreline; 
"Northshore; Rento^ • ' ' 

B. TEPFO - Inner C^ty TE?FO; Teacher Corps; Seattle Schools - University 
I-^ofessional Education Program (epDA, B,2), 

The Operations Committee serves as a unifying, decision re coismendi no- 
body. Representation vill include a minimum of four representatives 
fi m each involved Steering Committee: 1, < Field Coordinator 2. Uni- 
versity Faculty Consultant^ 3, Two elected field members (Cooperating 
Principals and/or teachers). Arrangements should provide for one field 
member to be a designated representative of the l^ofessional Association. 

Primary functions include: continuous evaluation of all facets of TEJg&O: 
recommendations for improvement of the TEPFO pattern and/on the opera^onal 
procedure: detailed exainination and planning regarding such a priori 
considerations as differentiated staffing, competency identification, 
intern selections, quality control; integration of pre-service and 
in-service experience: inpli-cations and implementation study of the 
1971 Certification Standards; etc. 

Steferirig Committees ' ' ■ 

The Steering Committee isia "grass 'roots", individualized TEPFO body. 
Membership ancludes the Unive5-sity Consultant, Field Coordinator (s j/ 
cooperating' principals and selected field associate teachers. One 
field member should be identified as the Professional Association 
Representative (PAR), 

The primary functions are generally duplicative of those enumerated for 
the Operations Committee but are specifically identified with a partis 
cular localised pattern^ TJie concerns and recommendations of the 
Steering Gommi^ttee are brought to the Operations Committee by" its 
ex-offlcio aDd selected representatives. 
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to t-:e 2Z:TC . 



ticn of such :^ field orL 



3. 



Organ- and chilr tne Ele^^-^ 
nent as nu^^h ac poscible tr'.e 



Provide' assistance v;: 



for liaison betv/een th^i. 
districts. 

5. Coordinate the clinic function w'-ii'.:: 
education in th^- Co.lieijo of : 

6. Be responsible for and te^-.Y: the c::^:c:.-i: h; Cv" 
year f ield%£issoclate5 (te:;cherc :r.-r/:._:-,,/ 

7* Represent the ciiaic faculty In . r:-'- -^^ 

of the clinic, 

Ac c oun t ab 1 1 i t y 

1* Keep records of all deveJonnen^ c 'o > h-^' 

2- Provide to the ccvrdiratcr of P; .-.■.--^ ; - 
V reports on progrb.o ^^K-yQlopt^en^ , 

3- Develop and disse:ninate cli.oic pr :..:r^m '-ro U".; ^ : 
period to include the correnl cper■■^. ^o-u^ 



Lateral Relationships 



1. 
1*. 



Report c Erectly to the Di - :tor of Teacher Hduc^,Uor.. 

Coordir: clinic functicnn l;.,: C i-, I aroa . Z 

Chair and injpTement the plans of the cliiue (r£:'Ft;< ;r..->cr r.^- --uti 

Assist the principals ci eie^^j-nary :;chcols jnvolv.,.) .r; the pr::;:Rrj«£, 

Assist in .:KpieraeTitin.g the plans .of the ciinic fa,: .,-y,. 



r 
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r-ils Ta'^k, ^■:DnsM..r.--d -n.^ : b 1 1 : - e c of Intern, ^i-ld Ac. are 

rrx..cir3l an- ^i.ic Or -rdirar^^r , There is an in' oductcry raragraph concerning 



rN-ar t:.^' Inter:"', '.■jst he roonerarivv in rhe clz<-- ■ 
aiv.*vs. .^:■v;^■.- CG::ccrn • r... ,.:.;c:enrs. He ^hculd be iedi^^Zcd en.K:^v/«o 



l*-^arn:ng ;ind rr-^lnuoLiS ^rof - s iona ] 



K-./rn^s fU:.: role i^. a> ^ student ^::th the responsibilit v of 
-orplerirv^ ni% univ^r^:':y education to adeq^acelv prevare hiin as a t-ach^^r 
it.e rxrs; rvo cuarc^^rs the Int^r:/^; role ^e^iains priraariiy that of student, 
.ba- if, a ^tucc-nt m ! setting ■ : trjc Clinic and field combined, vUh 
PtiOTXit.^^^. tn Ko?h at^-.:^ detertnin*-: ;'-^>.'.port nutuallv the Intern's role 
BB .i^cudent o: ch.; .ching-iear::: -'vi prices-. It -hould bo recognized that • 
th-f! int.>rn n.r. had no :^rvvious ^nlutation nethod;; and th<.:orv courses. Thp 
third quarter ihe uu.--'^ rolr %hiftr. tc that of teacher vlth exclusive" 
rt^v-:n,l*.Ut«v. <; ... cocpvr.,tin^ School- 

A. Attendan-^' at ^:ila;c sessions ^nd active r^ar t ic i n/ition in then 
^^■ Atti^tr.dmce assigned school in the field' 

C. ir.:^%t^on rield As^^ociate concerning his class;, his method . the 

jtrovi?/5ion, and attennt to iearn aU that is possible' to .ar:. from him. 
Attempt to .,ipniv f^^chntqut^^^ learned frm Field A^<ociat<: -nd 
Clinical Prof«."S<vors . k 

r- luarn lu^v to ^'<u,;rve and rake ria.iic <>bservat r ons in vjr roo5« 
_^...md grade of diffet*'nu- tv,"^es of teachers. 

:K Attend Dt'^0tin&.;. VUh Fh-'U Toorc^.r^alor 

A, Systenativ oh.iervat ions of Fiela Associate for -pacific thinr-. Ua« 
i«5tru?sentn provided co assist iniwfrn xn .observat lo— . 

Fi. 'ibserve oth.=^r ;-rade levels in assigned building.. 

Observe teachers iind other interns- in orhi^r schaoU, 

Be observed bv Clinical PtofessorB, Field f\s?$ociates. Field Co-ordlnatar> 
IrincipaK an;, other interns. Dlsiu^r> thefje observations vith the 
observer w^hen possibie. 

Ill T£acher ' - 

A- Prcipaie and present lesson plains to Fi^j^d Associate 

8. Instruct studc^nts in assigned class acco-dtng\to graduated plan with RA* 
C, Participate In pa/ent-teacher conferences at discretion of F.A* 

/\ 



t o ■ 



fr-r ^: 



IV. 




HKp-»Mr::^ru arid t!i^-n -*;.;iluatv var 

m oriiet tv L. am wViat tits onrVs nun 



A d vi 1 1, r* : 1 4 J * 1 ■ r s c r ^ 



- 1- 



MELD ASSOC! A TK 



Hi',' muse be coocerruMi vut rh-c mr.i^rn*^^ %ot\ a-, 

^hnre hin ^ ideas* and t:i;$jjs. mfii 



The- fi??ld asBociat,.<: i<\ 
invpiement Inj procedure-;^ a • 
list:ont:fr, a 'coralc* bui-:.dcr. 
thf extent ot'--" ^H^ing wiUmn 

couf\d<mt in himself aad ho of^M't r!j.e ^.-1^10^5*.* hrlnn^ He al^ould be 

flexible and Innovattv in his planning, ^lowever. f>ata?r :u to hir ^ri^'.r bo , 
conc-:>rn v^ith ni<iintaini-..g m^d pto.'^^otln.^^ quality cduc/it lo.., ?or the -iti^deni^-^ in 
his cl43ssroom. Added this sh.->uh^ be .1 cantjnuinp, int^-iesc L,nd cof.?nKr.*'ar 
to teacher educatioi^. . 
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-^^^i ■■■■ ^- t ^^'^^ t VI tH r 



* i^'- f:: ■ 1 1 5 ^ w 



C* :-r :■: "rr.'r^^ ^otn :-r iiN'rirr for his s^hocl 



:i : Jcrdmg :c the 
.A- vc^lunt-^'cr and 



^■r^ti^r-^'f pt. S : ^'-^t,. Intern 

^h.it - , , : -h*' tt-r^; nation 



pd^uivv4v t^c vir',''uS ^nx^r;. vithin the nTC]€j:t, ',v.>r>?iup to 
^<^-'nr:.un^' 4t ! . - ^f:d*;r ^ ^--d i chcm t ^at "Mil result 

I?- ^t?^?c>f*. r>ro^r.r r*.^ 4 .11. c^'-f. u V . t of lnti*rn%, ; r t v , 

Hi- b^'^ j ^>a?'t icuL,?: t'/?»^^aa-ubi 1 it v to ihr farern^ to help r^roviije far them 
ttu* i:j«fcrienci D^'^-sJble th:it 'nil te^ul* in ,i f.rmun,^, enthusiastic, 

confidint,. ino\^^% i ' 'M:tl teacher. 

In n^:iA.io^ to ^pi-citxc ritoiei^^ion^l r^^ouUi— K*nts he shQuld -^i.ive „ a d«»ep 
i^irte-'i in an-! r r^,it-^ni :c* tc-n'^iet rd^Katlcn a;. ve^H pc:;.-^,'-^ -..,i:rtaia personal 

hmr^" sensitivity to ^^ii feelings jf others, le alert to 

potential probicisi^, vet be ^ble to fee objective and confident 
Ui r„..<kiag de^ciiisona to Heln solve tlumr 



EKLC 



P.ec'q Irene nt 



Advl- 
T c 3 c n 



been --r sc- ' -i^. .siv 1'-%'^ - , 
■K'd s ndar% . 

- ' ■ o t h r' ^ . 



Re soon si , itiei^ 



St-Iec on and \si ^ .-^.t'Tit 

1 . A; ^ sf in I h 

-> 



P^. 1 t or tv 

the or i*^nt n . 

A r the -^t'^^ ;c:.; ■>1 - t- ^ , . ^ • ; .i f-.tVr i-^uu- 

1 1 ; \ , H^- : .1 ■ ■» i t, h ■■ -i TV 1 * . 

o the krivt^^i* L, )i;auu»d /tN^at tht* nut.'.ii dating Uti? titsr t 

i> .mixtion -vitie^i. ;:v*>n after c"-> a-^isa^nj^^i^nt^ ire r_.o. 

p. -^cnriel , be help..:.* to under -mv! i\\^t ad r;-^. ra*- 

u>Kpect*^d, \t>y nre vwAS.ubie ;Hid ^^d^ he *i re's^ult of either 

pi ,^lems ilmt :.*e dffve. ^>od or >in ^ '^ott to **Kt*.i!>i!. the 

I: ernS f.rad^- level ex-'^*r i *^ncc . 



B» i)i iin-' t ion 



K Pr "I iminary--: •■ quartt^r b^,:! >re the Intern entor i chi^ ^Mogt.m. 

meetifig .»ersofiftcl 
^ explanatlv of t-he orlcmtation Oia^r.^c^ during thi? tir^?; f^ai 

of fir it ^ artor — a ^^cliedtiie of evi*nt!« provtJed. 
c* ^^xp^ar.atit . of and schcidule of CiUtic activitie«i hkr^^ tsi 
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The follovring peoole prepared the guiid£il1nes contained in this booklet. This 
aroup also conprised the TEPFp: Secondary Steerina CorniUtee for 1970-1971. 



Co-Chairtnen : 

norma Dinmitt 
Clifford D. Foster 



University Faculty Consultant 
University faculty Consultant 



Carroll^. Siverson 
!1i$9-*?r Jean Rei chert 

Hiss *1ich^e ''oquin 
Alan Bucf^anan 

Shoreline : 

George L, Soltran 
Joseph l^eopold 

rjorman Reese 
IJayne 'Hcholson 

Mrs. Lillian Hancock 
Harry Guay 

liilliam Sloan 



Principal* Innlerrioor Htgh School 
Field Associate and Professional Association 
Renresentati ve, Innlemoor 
Intern Representative, Innlemoor (F-lJ) 
Field Coordinator 



Principal, Shoreline Hiqh School 
DepartTCnt IJoad, .Social Studies, Shoreline 
Hinh School Professional Association Rep* 
Field Associate, Shoreline High School 
intern Representative, Shoreline High School 

Field Coordinator 

Cqordiiiator In-Service and Assessruent, 

Shoreline School Qistnct 
fntem Representative, Shoi^line Hinh 

School (W-S) 



Seattle, Northeast Education Complex 

Edv-nn Helson 
Fred Kllngback 
Mps. Jane Nelson 
Reed Sargent 

/ . ^ • 
Kathy Haglund . 

Jack l^ieeler 

Forrest Johnsbh 

Kathy f^cGaughey , 



Field Coordinator \ . 

Assistant P/inci pal , flathan Hafle High School 
Field As^sociate, Jane. Addams 
Assistant Field Coordinator (ETemantary) 
and Professional Association Representative 
Intern Representative, Jane Addams' (f-W) 
Intern Representative, flathan Hale (F-N) 
Intern Representative,. Jane Addams (li^S) 
Intern Representative, Nathan Hale (W-S)* 



aaOELIMES FOR TEPFIV. SECO'iOARY 
1971-1972 

* 

. ^ Intro duction 
> -7^- 

These guidelines^ h<tve been developed to clarify the rationale and operational 
procedures for TEPFO: Secondary. Included are statements of (1) goals, (2) 
rationale, (3) roles and responsibilities, selection criteria and coranitrr^nts , 
for participants, and (4) evaluation procedures. 

The contents, designed to enable TEPFO: Secondary to function in a diversity 
of field centers, provide oarairseters for different levels of responsibility 
vnthin a systematic mananesi:ent system. There is amnle opportunity for adaptation 
vii thin this structure to accormjodat^e needs peculiar to a particular field center. 

The guidelijies v/ere developed by the TEPFO: Secondary Steering Committee 
during 1070^1. The cormittee presents themes tentative staten^nts to be 
field-tested durinq 1971-72. With continuing experiences In performance- 
based, field-oriented teacher education modifications of the guidelines will 
no doubt be necessary. This assumpti6n is conr.istent with the developmental 
philosophy wf\ich undergi rds TEPfO: Secondary, - 

Final consideration by appropriate dedision-making bodies in the University 
and the fife4.d vnll be necessary for the adoption of these guidelines as policy 
statements. ^' ^ f . V ^ 

Your v^uggestions v/ill be welcomed.. • - « 

• \ • ■ • . ■ ♦> 

o ■ ■• . . ■ 



GOALS FOR TtPFO: SECC^^OARY, 1971.197? 



Compared to traditional teacher education prof^rams^ TEPFO vnll inprove the 
leaming/teachinn e>cperience for all participants/ 

For Students in partici patina classes, TtPFO v/ill provide: 

— greater variety in the total learning situation, \ 

-*,fnore effectively presented and evaluated learning ^experiences, 
consistent opportunity to parti ci^te in evaluatiwi, and 
increased personal attention. ) 

For Prospective Teachers (Interns), TEPFO will provide: 

— a broader spectrum of professional experiences, 

— longer practical experience, and 

— direct application of clinical experiences* 

For ^Cooperating Teachers (Fi el A Associates)* TEPFO will provide: 

— feedback and recognition from fellow professionals; / 
a broader scope of professional experiences, and 

stimulation and assistance in developing and evaluatino new learning 
experiences. 

For Professional ^Associations, TEPFO will provide: 

— opportunity for active participation in the development and conduct 
of a teacher education program, and 

active involvement in upgrading the profession. 

For the Local School District, TERFO'v/i 11 .provide: 

access to better qualified teachers, 

— demonstrable , specific program improvements, ^ * 

— more effective use of educational resources, and 

— increased community support, 

,. ■ ., ' ^ " 

And for the Teacher, Education Institution, TEPFO will provide: ^ 

a closer working relationship v/ith educators in the field, 
~ more response to coiwnunity needs, 

7- involvement of all conqerneS faculty in building teacher education 
curricula, / / . • \ 
developnient and fi el detesting of performance-based, field-oriented 
teacher education* anct^ - - i 

better qualified educators, at all levels of the institution. V 



RATIOfiAlE FOR TEPFO: 



JEPFO: Secondary is built on tm? follwin^ assurrtqtious: 



A. T£PfG IS perfonnance-basoci > 

1* Evaluation is based on conpletion of asstqned t/ntten and classroom 
. » perfortiidoce tasks in place of traditional letter nradinn. 

2. Cwterion measures are develooed for the evaluation of perfomance 
and classroom tasks. 

3. Performance tasks reflect a balance of tN»ory and practice. Class* 
room tasks are scheduled to provide reinforcement of theory inputs. 

4. Inscrvice training for field associate teachers permits naximum 
cpfiTOinijcatiw betvieen University and field components and provides 
trainingirPthSs^vartuaition of performance tasks. 

5. Systematic conrninl cation betv/een Ihjiversity and field components 
assures relevancy of performance tasks. 

6. Screfening of candidates assures selection^of interns *who have adequate 
academic preparatiw* " ! 

7. Screening also provides for assessment of personal attitudes considered 
necessary for success in 

8. Screening assures $electioir of interns i^ho can devote the necessary 
amount of time for successful parti cipatiwi 

9. Screening of candidates involves both field and University personnel* 

B. TEPFO may be either fie1d^oriente<^ or field- centered , 

1. Definitions: 

a, A field-oriented program provides theory inputs in a campus - 
clinic vHth concurrent supporting ffald experiences. ' - 

b. A field-centered program provides theory inputs at the site 
where field experiences occur. 

2. The success of a performance-based, field-orientedl|jattern is based 
upon tMO factors: . 

a. Availability of fi^ld associate teachers who fully understand the 
prftscain* ateVcofbitted to itt and^re especially oriented-toward - 
a cooperative training approach"! 

6. ParticTpation of University faculty committed to this approach, 
^ vrfio tend to be flexible and are especially oriented toward v/orking 
with field practitioners. 

3. - In practice, p.^granis usually beg^nv/ith a field-oriented focus and 

shift to a field-centered base viheit^ cadre of teacljer trainers become 
available in the field to provide theory input on site. 

C. TEPFO requires full commitment from the triad (Iniversity, school districts 
professional association^^ [ ^ 

1. Jhe philosophy of the program is developed cooperatively. 

2. Adequate opportunity is provided for triad representatives to plan for 
the implementation;' evaluation, and improyement of the program. 
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3. There Is continual disscMnatlon of ^nfornation to develop an under- 
standiriQ of t^e oroar^m amnc potential cooDeratlng triad mttb^rs^ 

4. A systefTi of staff differentiation provides one frka^s of attaininq the 
objectives of tfte pVcKiram. 

5. A representdti ye policy-makinn body novems the direction and p^ogr^ess 
of the proqr^. 

6* The cjear definition of lines of cofinunication provides tv/o-uay 

res|:^se and grass roots involvenient- / - 

Sufficiently flexiWfe policies are established to nee t individual needs 
, and extenuati nq circumstafvces* 

8. There are provisions for mffiKimum-mobility of University personnel 
throughout field traininci siNtes, 

9. Continued Uieoretical inputs x;o field personnel assure nreator consis- 
tency *n training expert ences Yor ititems- 

D. JJEPFQ: Secondary is based on course\Wt< that is clinica l in nature. 

K A tlinical program provides a diagnostic approach to the assessment 
of individual strengths and weaknesses./ 

2, Ass4tininent of precision teaching tas^s provides the basis for diagnosis* 
3- Regular evaluation of performance tas^ks permits reinforcement of 

strengths and remedial measures to elii^inate weaknesses. 

4, A cMwon professional vocabulary maxitsiWs diagnostic procedures in 
clinic and field experiences. ' \ 

TEPFO: Secondary provides teiw>orary certification during ttie final quarter 
o f participation /" I [ 

K Temporar*y certtftcatloini gives the intern certain rights^^nd7respon- 
sibillties th^t should clearly be understood; 

Z. Depending upon the partiqular indiviftual and situation, the Intern 
may teach at some point between close superViision and the freedom of 
a fully certified teacher. ^ \ ' 

3. Supervi sjon^ of tKe Intern will be .individualized. 

The legal r^iponsibllities of the i ntern are |those of a repul arly 

^^^g^jj-^j^ . ^ V 

5, The intern has the status of a regularly certfificated teacher in his 
' rela|:icnshipl inth other classroom teachers, HH department head, and 

the school principal. 1 
" 6» This intern should be given access to corifidential ma^terl^s and infor- 
mation as these relate to his functioning as d\jc^rtificated teacher. 

7. IBieh not in a supervisory role, the field assocfi ate te^^cher.of a 
certificated intern may t^ork according tb'^the plan devel operf with -his 
depairtment head and building principal. ^ • 

8* Vihen a substitute Is called for a field associate teacher y/ho has a 
certificated intern, that substitute may be used accprdfng' to the 
discretion of the building principal. 

9. The mannen in which the intdrn deals v/ith parent contacts and conferences 
and viith the reporting of various kinds of student' behavior Is consistent 
* with the procedures of his assigned school. 
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10. Hi thin the lir^its of the authority given him^ the inteni» >rf>en he is 
*the arjent closest to the s1tuat1<^, should woHc as a regularly certi- 
ficated teacher. He should, however regularly se^k advice and assistance 
from his field associate teacher. 

n. Each building prfncfpal provi<tes the intern with a written statement 
Ideflninq the pararoters of his responsibilities, rights, and sources of 
referral in tiines of erorgency* 

F. TEPFO; Secondary includes experiences within the total ranoe of school 
acti v1 tiesx (e> o.j. admlnlstfatlon, ^uftfanc^y special education^ 3^9 J - 

1. A wU-d^fined orientation procedure to both the school and the district 
includes! 

a. Physical locations 

b. Key personnel % 

c. Iiqportdiit pfograro j 
6. Routine and special procedures 

2. Contlnuinn contact with supportiite district personnel Is provided. 

3. Meaningful field trips are planned throughout the district and to 
neighboring districts to observe special facilities or programs- 

4. The program is designed around those schools that are tgtally committed 
to the program. 



mus, R£SPa*isi8iiiTrES» mo smaim cmrm-^ 
FOR pmmp^fm m tepfo: secotidary 

The Success of TEPFO: Secondary depends on mtual cooperation of all 
partfcfoants; t^e. , interns, field associate teachers, sc>»oo1 prir?ci0dU» 
professional association representatives, t(je school district adninistrative 
officer* University field coordinators. University faculty consBltants, clinical 
pirofc3Sors,\clinic3l associates, and^ the 'University administrative officer. 

To facilitate this rnutual cooperation, roles and YfrSponsibilitves have 
been specified for each level of participants; tc insure a quality program, 
selection criteria and essential conwrftments have been identified for these \ 
participants. 
I. IflTERTI 

The success „of TEPFO: Secondary depends, to a large extent, on the intern's 
ability to assume a variety cf roles and role responslbl fities. OuHnn «be 
first quarter the leamc4role is einphasized — that is, the intern is a^^stodent 
of the teachlnfi-leaming ^ocess, functijoning in the combined University-\ie1d 
setting. During the last garter, alttidugh the intern role functions entirely 
in the field setting and/ sDifts to a teacher emphasis, soine aspects of the 
learner role contitiue malking it necessary for the intern to as^uW possible 
cpnf;licting mponsibil/lties sinHjltanep»<jsly. . ! 

As A learner, the/intern's prime concern fs completing University require- 
ments for certification and developlTig con^tenctes considered essential to 
good teaching. ' As a 'teacher,- the intern's major conqern is the academic and 
personal vyelfare of students in the field settino. 



Ifttem Roles and j^spoml bill ties 

learner Role ^ 

As a Igemer the intern is responsible for: 

a* Becc^ing acqi^tnted ^ith facuUjr. staff, sch<KH facilfttw* 

district and coeiwinHy daring oHentatl&n period. 

Attending? and actively parttcipatinn in the cH^^lc in Teaching 

Stratenfes (EOCSI 496). 
c- Attending and actively participating in other University courses 

included in TEPFO: Secondary (EOPSV 308 and appropriate f.pecia1. 

nsethods courses). 

d. Teetinti individually' and in sci^^^dulcd seniftdrs with University 
field coordinajtor. 

e. Identifying field associate teacher's general philosophy of 
education and (te termini ng how this philosophy relates to his 
style of teaching. 

f. Observing the individual behavior and interactions of learners 
, in the assigned Glassrooin(s). 

g. Observing field aissociate teacher systematically* focusing on 
specific teaching behaviors emphasized in the Clinic. 

h. Questioninn field associate teacher concerning Jthe class, his 
teachinn methods, the profession, the conwmjnity attempting 
to gain as much practical knowledge as possible. 

J: flaking periodic observations of other interns* teacher^* grade 
' levelsvcbntent areas* etc. 



J* Applyinq techniques leamecf from the fie1«3 associate t^acbtr 
and clinical l>rofessors ; adapting to learner and environr^ni 
t^en necessary. 

ic, Q^scussinn^^iith the obs^rytr (field associate teachc*K Unfversi 
field coortiinatof* etc*) ways to tiiprove tfte instruction that 
ttas observed* • ^ 

U Co9p1etin§ all assigned Clinic and field tasks. 

fa, Oeyeldpinq arr^nalytlcaU constructive approich to solvinn 

n. Using available resources and aids (field and University) to 

promote personal groi#ttt In teachino. 
Teadier Role 

As a teacher the intern is responsible for: 

a. Assuming responsibilities for tiwited types of instroctionat 
interaction as s(W)n as possible. / 

♦ 

b. Preparing and presentinn lesson plans to the field assoc^iate 
teacher for discussion arid approval. 

c. VPrepaHng and presenting instructional units to the field 

associate teacher for discussion and approval. 

d. Instrtictinn Students in assignfed classes, assumlnq increased 
teachlnn responsibility according to preparation level and 
ability determined mutually by intern and field associate 
teacher. 

e. Accepting varioiis extra-class responlibilltles expected of al ' 
teacher; e.g. . student assemblies, student activities* etc. 



f. Constnicting and a*^inlstenng evalOatiOfi instrur^nts to 
learners. 

Keepinn records of }e^rmr progress and ^iMrussiaa progress v.nH 

h. nakinn regular pwaluations of om progress in applying teachfwi 

techniques and dfscuss^Q these iHth the field associate teacher 
1. Pd^iclpating In pa rent- teacher conferences at the discretion 

of the ffeld associate teacher. 
j» AssMsHno responsibility for other teachtng assiantnenfs; e.n., 

special interest classes, wed arises. 
k/ ExpeHmenting t/ith and evaluatinn various approaches and 

techniques to establish his own unique style of teaching. 
Faculty riertber -Role 

As a fWuTty mewber the" intern is responsible fnr: ' 

a. Attending faculty iT«etinns, except i/hen a meeting tift» conflicts 
with scheduled. University courses, - 

b. Partlctpatino In the extra-school activities; e.(i. . art shw*s, - 
athletic events, etc, •* . ' - 

c. Attending P.T.A. meetings as specified by the 1>ufl^inn principal. 

d Jofnlinq a profossional prcianlzation (includes Itateility coveracie) 
. . ' ■ ■ . ■ . . .. 

e. Sharing in rei^lar faculty expenses based upon involveiiient; ^ 

e.g., coffee Boney, treats, etc. 
Penonal'^iiid Profesi^lonal Role . ^ . 

As a.maturlng prj^fes^sfonal pers^ the irrtem Is responsible for: 
a. ReUt1r)o positively with all levels .of University and field * 

participant. 




DD^rta^f ties? 

f^rofess tonal qrm/tt** recojnl^tna^ne fsro' sstona) bcna^ior 
patterns t^m are ste^loplm?, 

Dressing according to nart^ of the fieltf assir»nne?fit and pro* 
fessional standards - 
e. Pacing tf^ idHc required for CI inio and field refeponstb^lities. 
; f. naintafning a real i stic balance tfet^ieeo role reswnsi bi l l tics 
-outside TEPFO; e.^. , faintly »,s6c*^1»» and those resfonsibilities 

- asswned within TEFFO rol OS. . , - 

. ■"^ ' 
SelectiW! Criteria and Cofelttaents 



a- Ccwpletion of all acadcraic preparat<^ pf«re<?u(i sites for TEPFO 



c. Full auareriess of t^te itemands **ilch TEPFO places on the iiitel- 



1. Basic? Criteria for InJIfm Selection 



pajtticioatiofl- 




lectuat, physical and fInanciaV resources of" the intern. 



jRcsponses to hwnan relations testing instrument^ w techniques. 



v#Jich are within';! i ml ts that t^uld indicate good orientations 




arKl•■stod6nts.^;,^''''^ 



Acceptal^te mpwises to a structured i ntervlet^ by^n experienced 





TEPFO tfeaii or teaifj wei*er. 



Acceptable Inteiractlons^fth a fleTd associate and other personnel 



.Kkncv;1edooftierit .of the- >mp1i-; ■ . 
.Ktions have oh'^alT other .Lt-fO 

M t/^c extent of resources and the . 

■^ rr-rr- -^^^t^^^ p^^j^^^Q^ definite 

"■'\;'^^v.^v onen to hin. " ' , - ■ ' " 

' t: tjr/ tion constructively arnd €0?muiT* 
r tho ^r^n^n and achieve the objectives 

* ' ■ ' . ■ - 

orir.^r-> Vole ls that pfyt^chenv that is ' 

to bin and!l si^nultanfepusTJy,^ 
^^er of -teachers he: imjrsi v^ 

\r) nUnnlhn at^d' iniplefnentatil^^ 

DC 1 nj^ nq tb sha re hi s ■ tlr^^^deas ,;::a^ 
^r^c onen^i.o the chan<^es n^/fdesfs-b^^^ 
^tannine; he enjoys college; ags^.i^tu^ 

has a continuing interest and coraiii^ 
arar^uni to hin is the concern Wlth^ G*^ 
atM7n for the Students in his classf^ttn^rj ^ 

of j^eld A ssociate Teacher ' v - , 



schl&ol assiqnTOnt by discussinc^: i 
a: ScHool policies; e*cj., amet^ities of introductions to sch'ooV 
peirsonnel; exp^^lanatlo of school schedules; explanationVof ^ 
policy on discipline, mles, grades, etc.;, acquaintance with 
the physical planti library facilities^ learning centers, audio 
e'qulpnient, etc* * ' ^ ■ • 

b. His am philosophy of education., , ' ' 

c. The broad objectives 1n each, of his classes. 

d. His niethod of year ]onn,.untt', and individual lesson planning,, 

e. Infonnati on' concerning ^individual students where appropriate* 

f. His Classroom manageTOnt procedures. 
Teacher-riodel Role 

As; a model teacher the field associate teacher is responsible for: 
3:^ Teaching and <Jiscuss.i ho lessons for -tfiW ln^^^ 

observation. - - 

b. Demonstrating artd d^^cussing specific irethods and strategies in 

teaching. " " ' V v 

< • - ■ «* . ■-■*.■. ... ' ' ■ ■ '. ' - ... 

c. Sharinn and denrohstrating.classrooin nianagement ■^techniques. 

d. Explaining^ the hcMv and why of his plans and teaching in van' pus 
classes; entouraging tfie^ 

e. i3emoRStriit/ng uses of various teaching a^^ ^ v 
■,Superyisbr;_Ro^le-,- ^ , ! "' ' 
'As a supervisor of thfe intern's deyetopront, the field associate 

tsadier is. responsible duri . 
a: vHelpifig tKe in^^^^ oHentttibn ajctivities; A 
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b. Pldnninq -for intern visitation and observation in a variety of 
; classes ^ 

|c. Di^ issing these observatitfhs with intern^ 
- d irvv ,q intern in beninninci student interaction accordinci 

to ins readiness; i.e., taking roll , correcting papers, helping 
individuals* or small groups, demonstrating a single item, etc. 
e. Helping intern plan, teach, and critique a' lesson as assigned 
I in clinic. This may be with small group at first, then the 
Vhole class*^ 

f- Determining interh*s teachinn responsibilities in a tfroqression 
realistic to his ability. - : 

_gj _tar^f^^^ this early teaching of the 

intern, ^ . ' * 

As. a supervisor of the intern during the^ last quarter, the' field 
asisopiate teacher is responsible forv 

a. Individualizing the internes second quarter teaching respon- 
sibilities and involvement, discussing options with University 
; Wel^i coordinator to maximize the intern's range of experiences, 
,b.; Petid are necessary for the intern, how and when 

' ■"•■-V-;- ' .,. ■ „ • « ' .■ 

they are to be submitted and discussed before use^ 

c. PI anning/f or systematic the intern's teachinn 
' and critiquing these with him. When int/ern is teaching full 

time this should occur a minimum of fi ye times a week. 
d< Analyzing the intern/s needs with him and giving constructive 
< * cr^Hlcismv . : . ■ 



4- Evaluator Role 

As. evaluator of the Intern'? teaching competence the; field associate 
teacher is responsible for: . ' ' 

a. Helping the intern learn to become self-evaluative 1>y: -insi sting 

oh self-evaluation on each lesson plan; encouraging the intern 

to keep a diary- type notebook concerning his feelings and attitudes 
If ." 

that develop throughout this experience; helping him to knov; and 
understand himself. 

' . i 

b. Observing intern's teaching systematically, analyzing intern 
needs and strengths, and providing constructive criticism. 

c. Becoming famdiar with the University evaluation instrument 

and using this as a guide for all evaluations of intern [)erfor- ^ 
mance. ' . 

d. Cornpleting, thoughtfully, the first qllarter and final evalu- 
ations required for University class and intern ".placement file 

\ records. ' * «: 

5. Personal and Professional Role , " ^ 

As a professional educator the field associate teacher is respon- 

sible for: / ' . 

a. Attending seminars planned for field associate teachers. : / 
\^ b. Emphasizing professional responsibijitijbs v^ith intern and being ^1 
/professional in staff relationships. M { 

c.\ Being perceptive in/making this tiige^specially helpful to the ; 



students i ri your cl assropm. \ * j, ■ 

d. Being^receptive to educational innoVa^^ / 

e. ^ Communicating to parents and students /the professional role of./ 

the intern as second teacher; in th6' class. - . ' 
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Selection Criteria and Commitments / <r 

1. Basic Criteria for Field Associate Selection 

a. A minimum of tv/o complete academic years of classroom teaching 
experience. . ° ' 

0. Professional association with teachers v;hb have served as 
field associates. 

* c. Unqualified recommendation by a school principal who thoroughly 

understands the objectives of TEPFO and is in accord with the 

philosophy of the program.. 

' \ . ' ' * 

d. Basic knov^ledge *of the activities and materials which vnll 

■ ' \ , •■ " ■ ] • ^ 

. * constitutekthe core of theJEPFO traininn functions. 

2. Commitments Essential for Field Associate Teachers \ 

a. Vfillingness. \to share hfs classroom with an intern^fo^ two 
- quarters; \ • i^'I . "-^ — • .. ^ -i 



,b. Willingness to change one's functions a§ indicated by eval- 
- uation and as needed to accommodate TEPFO innovations and 

c. Willingness to participate fully in on-going training and program 
development actijfi ties.. 

d. Capacity to interact productively with colleagues and interns^ 
in extended team endeavors. 

e. Capacity to function constructively and*openly in stressful \ 

' * *", ' • ' . ■ \ 

situations. X ' 

f. Willingness tqgivfe ■priority to TEPFO responsibilities which 
will not interfere v/ith general teaching functions. 



'III. BUILDIMG PRINCIPAL . ' 

The primary responsibility of the principal in TEPFO: Secondary is that 
of program admini St ratoY in his building. To assume the roles vrithin this 
major responsibility » he must be knowledgeable of the goals and activities of 
TEPFO and be commited to tbe approach to teacher preparation; It is understood 
that, at the secondary level , many of the principal's responsibilities may be 
(jelegated to 'another building administratyr; e.g. , assistant principal, depart- 
ment head. ' * 

A. Principal's Roles and Responsibilities ' 
1. Facilitator Role 

In the f aci 1 i tator role the principal is responsible for: ; 

a. 'Selecting field asspci ate teachers, assisted^y the University- 

field coordinator, according, to suggested selection criteria 
' for field associate teachers. It is important that selected 

' teachers participate voluntarily and have a serious interest 
,in teacher education. 

b. Designating teams for intervfewing prospective interns and, 
where possible, assisting in* selecting interns for assignment 

==^?=:r:.^_^_^ to his building. . 

. ^^^^^""^"^^lET^-^^ University field coordinator and department 

heads irT^s^ianTna interns to field associate teachers, stress- 
ing the best possible "match" of individuals. 
;d. Organizing and coordinating training functions^ in his building, 
e. Guiding problem solving functions involving TEPFQ participants 
in his building.- 
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\ 

if. Representing district administration in all major TEPTO organ- 
izational functions in his building. ^ ^ 

g. Cooperating v/ith the College of Education faculty copSA*14;ant 

) 

and field coordinator in carrying out iiuiun. .>atid qutdance 
^functions. y 
' Advisor Role ; ' 

In the ajdvis6r role, the building principal is, responsible for: 

a. Serving as a referral source to f\eld asso^^ate^eachers for 
problems related to TEPFO. 

b. Serving as a "sounding vboard" for interns and field associate 
teachers, 

c. Consulting with field associate teachers and the University 
fielrf coordinator to plan intern activities, assuring flexibility 
of assignrrfint to nraximize range of experiences for interns, 

d. Conferring with University field coordinator concerning use of 
interns in his building as v/ell as imeans for resolving diffi- 
cuUies related to TEPFO. 

Evaluator Rqle ' \ . " I ! 

. As an evaluator the building principaV is responsible for: 
a. Observing interns when po^ible and providing constructive * 
feedback about their teaching competence- - 
^ b. Assisting the field associate teacfiers and University field 

coordinator in determining whether each intern is eligible for 
temporary ?certifTcati on during the final quarter. 
c. Assistinn in the final -evaluation of interns, if desirable. 
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d. Evaluating the field associate*teacher's ability to functio^^ 
a teacher traine^^ 

e. Assistintj in the evaluati/5nf of the University field coordinator. 

f. Fteatintf regularly with participants to/assess progress of 
TEPFO i» his school. 

B. Commltmepts of taie Building Principal 

1. Interest in teacher education and willingness to involve his faculty 
in this prooess. ' 

2, Hilli«piess to becowie knowledgeable about TEPFO: Secondary goals 
and acts vi ties. 

3* Will impress to attend occasional meetings of TEPFO as necessary 
in his ilistrigrt. 

- — 4t^ Iriteresii in intern progress and continutng development of TEPFO. 
IV. PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATim ■ REPRESENTAITVE 

■»,..■ 

A district professionsal assw:iati on representative; e.g., TERS, v/lll^be 
assigned to participate Id each TEPFO field center. This provision represents 
a significant aspect of 1*e coalttion'management model for TEPFO: Secondary. 
The PAR will participate *ri major TEPFO meetings and systematically observe the 
training functions for puiqaoses of advising the appropriate professional organ- 
ization., 

V. ilSTRICT ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER ' 

A designated school 'district admini strati ye officer, commited to the 
phi losorrfiy of fEPI^: Secoastary, v/ill provide leadership in policy atid organ- 
izational decisit^ ^king related to tha^t school district." 

i 



urnvERSiT>^F mnjDjni^ or 

The University field coordinator serves in a liaison capacity, much a^an 
omiyudsman, facflitating the integration of training and field experience functioi 
establishing positive communication among participants that results In steady 
prorgress toward accomplishing TEPFO goals, and representing fairly the interests 
of each group o^ participants. In this'^ liaison capacity, the University field 
coordinator assumes several interrelated roles. 

Selection of the University field coordinator is critical, making it essen- 
tial! .to base-selection on c*learly defined criteria. \, ^ 

^' Field Coordinator's Roles and Responsibilities • 
1. Communicator Role 

In the communicator y^e . the University field coordinator is 
' responsible" for: . ^ 

a. Describing and expl,aining TEPFO: Secondary to district personnel 

and building participants."^ . ^\ 

>■ • r . ■ , * .... 

b. Acquainting building participants with the various roles', 
• assignment policies, and schedule of events for . TEPFO. 

c. Discussing expectations for interns with buiTding personnel. 

d. Informing field associate teachers of Glinic schedule, activities 
and how these are related to classroom activities. 

®- Orienting -interns to the community , the district, the school. 

i"- Assisting in interpreting policies and, procedures of the 
University and of TEPFO. ' • 

g. Informing the University facul^^^ 
^. about the conduct of the program. 

h. ^-Apprising the University, facuTty consultant of special' diffi- 
^ ciilties that need resolutions . ' * 



i» Providing publicity information when desirable. • 
Facilitator Role 

In the facilitator role , the University field coordinator is fes- 

ponsible .for: ^ / 

• ■ ' " • ' ■ ■/'.■■ 

a. Assisting in the selectfon of interr?? and assignment to specific 

buiTdinqs. / 

b. Providing information about interns to buildinn personnel necessary 
to making a satisfactory "mat^h*" in intern-ifield associate 
teacher assignments- ^ - 

c. Arranging for "get acquainted meetings" between interns and 
field associate teacher^s/ : V- 

d. Adjusting intern assignments when unresolvable problems develop, 
or when an internes classr^oom experience heeds to bb expanded, 

e. Assisting in f)Tanning and implementing the orientation phase 
of TEPFO» focusing on establishing^ a pattern of relationships 
that will provide successful experiences for alW participants. 

f. Assisting in planning intern field expediences in consultation 
v/ith field associate teachers and the bui 1 ding/ principal . 

g. Planning and Implementing seminars ahd speclajl meetings for 
r interns, focusing on experiences in tBe field. 

h. Helping establish correlation between Clinic content and class- 
room experiences', - 

1. Gonf erring frequently vnth field associate teachers concerning 
intern progress, helping-plan activities to meet the individual 
needs of interns, classroom student^^^^ and field associate 
teachers as^much as possible. 



j. Assisting with TEPFO rel ailed Inservice education of field 

\ associate teachers, 
k. Attending appropriate meetings related to ttPFO; e.g. , district 

conimittees, Clinic' sessions. ' • 

Guidance Role 

In the guidance role , the University field coordinator is respon- 
sible for: ^ 

a. Serving as a counselor for Interns. 

b. Remaining very alert to possfble difficulties of interns' and 
seeking resolutions to any prof)1etn before it bedotnes tj)o compll' 

^ ■ cated.. . . ■ .V ■■' . 

c. Serving as a "sounding board" if or field associate teachers. 

d. Conferring v/ith- involved- participants wher^ art intern should be 
entouraged out 6t the. program. 

e. Assisting all field participants in working out problems that 
develop. 

Evaluator Role 

In ,the evaluator rfrle , the University field coordinator is respon- 
■si-ble for: " . , ■ 

a. Assisting in the observation and evaluation of intern's class- 
room performance; *• 

b. Participating in the first quarter and final evaluation of - 
■ Interns..; ■ 

c. Interpreting inter^ needs and strengths to others in the - 
program. 




d. Assisting in determinint) which Interns should ba recornrnended 
for temporary certif,i cation. 

e. Mritinn placement file recommendations for interns. 

f. Advising district personnel administrators about intern perfor- 
.roances and capabilities. 

g. Evaluating the program and operation of Yepfo continuously and 
regularly informing appropriate TEPFO participants of these 

*^ assessments. • 
Selection Criteria and Coiwnitments of.the University Field CooMinator 
1. Selection Criteria 

a. Graduate level work in. the field of professional education 
^ (preferably a Master's Degree). 

A minimum of three years of successful teat^ 
one year of experience in the school district where he will 
, serve,; :, ' •' ; ^ 
' c. Ability to use a wide range of teaching methods and strategies. 

d. Training in irtter^rsonal relations and cotnmuni cations skills,* 
• anid newer siijoervisbry techniques. 

e. Knov/ledge; the distn;ct c^^ 

f . z Recdwmeiidai^^ administrators in the 

pres<?nt/^istn*ct and4^row| of Coll^^^ faculty, 
based/bn specific pfefeisional requirements; e.g., ' 
, 1, yieadership qilali ties * " 

, 2/ prgantzational and adrai^^^ 
High pn)f^Si6naV 5^^^ 
' 4. Ability tp understand and work w^^^^^^ with college ^ge students 



5. UnderstdMIng and ability to convey to intern a teacher^s 
professional responsiblff ty to the parents and the cofnnyQ-^ 

it^r for tfte education of children, , 

. ■ »■ ' ■ -■. '» • . _ ■ 

g. \Personal qua! ftti|Sr tMt^^^^^ positive- injl;$rpersondt 

;v;<;:r€l«t'torwh1ps;..e.g,: '\. . 

■ ' - ' ' \' ■. ■ ■ . ■ ' ' ■ 

1, > Satisfaction and enjt^^nt found in wori;inf with pe6pTe 

2/ i^nsitivity to tiie "feelings of other^^^ 

potehtfaV pro'blcf^, yet be:fng able to^be objective and 

. confident In itiaklnd cfecislons to help solve them 

3. A positive ap'pro^c^ to'proEleRS >nd. life in general 

4 ^. Bffvathy witfj college age: stucte^^ 

5. /\ppreciation.of and re^ 

6. Enthusiasm abbllftKi^ ; 
wlW a'sehse of;reipo^ U 

' ;^influehce* v^-' v'; ;v^^^^^^ ; -''^ ,. - * ■ ' 

Gofjsnl^fnents Essential for tb^pil^erstty Field Cbof^toator 

a. ' Cofimitiiient to^ tntegrafihg t^^^^^ and' practical aspects 

^of the Irtterrt's training^ 1^ coniprehensive ^feld exper<(^ence. 

b. Readtneste to wbrk closely 'ifitli all participants in carrying 
out the acti v1 ties to achfeve the Vbjecti ves of TEPFO. - C 

c. tinilngrii^ss to counsel and assist In^^s In t^ireatlng prc*!^ 
situations t^at Irrpf nge upon their achieweirent of professional 

^ fobjectiVes. .• ;■*./.- ,,-•,-;■.. ,;■:.; • . .. ;-; 

.d. Read14iess to assist field anrf tlntve^^^^^ TEPFp; piirt1ci0ants 



acceptlhcf appronri^tJ^spawrtsi^ ^qf^nf z^ipnaiji^ 

iWstructi dnal tasks In unusual s^tiiati bh^. - 



VII, UrilVEftSITY FACUITY COriSUlTAfiTS . " 

Each TEPFO 'field center niU be assigned a faculty cons|iUaftt representlp^ 
'the Col leoe of Education. • * - ^ . 

Con'sultant Itole ' » • / * 

- consul tairt role the facMlty representatf ye ^1J1 be responsible, 

• ■ ' ^ - ' * ■ ' 

- 1. Providiao'cohsuUatlon to 4)ai^c|nants at all levels of 

2,y^Ser\^1ng\.dV a referral afource to the tin Hers 1'ty field coordinator 
fbt^^d\^JC^On pr^ * ; 

3A Facjlitatin#university and 'Col%geJof Education procedures and 
''^ncem ^T^^^ ^ ^ ; 

. ' 4. Assuming menjbership on deslpated TEPFO -(yiri ttees. , ' 
5. ' Providing leaderslifp in d^yelopment^^^^^^a^^^^^^^^ of ^iie conceptual 

: pn^^ and jgani^^ fo»yTEi>F6?' ' . ' r . 

o6. AdvUIno tffe Univers^H Acteiinistrative OifftceKf^^^ Educatidii 
y^abbut^^t^^ y % 

B. Selection €riteHa and'Cofacllanents bf Uhiversity Factflty Consultants 
^ Selection Criteria " " : f ■ , ' v ■ ■ 

a. Basic understanding of ^^1^^^^^ 
" . at the iMt^relty of Hashtm^ J H 

1 b. B&ic und?r slate regulati'om; for ' 

^ ' • teathfer certification. ' ^ 

^ c. Experience as 9 putflic school teacher^ education ^ 
■ ; i ■ v \. .. 1 nstructo*^ and \s todent - tf^achiir^ s!iipenrisor.i -'ii- '-jjii::^ -^y/l 
<f. ^ility to conduct trainlna ir< c^r^nt t^^^^^ 

stn^tegies, andfliunian rela^^^^^ ' ^ 



( 



e; iOi5^le^ige of tn€ teacher tratnin?? poltcies of the scneol 
. -distn^cts and Dro^ess^o^al education associations t^i^^cH co^^i^rise 
tiieir field center, 
f . Sufftcient- i?0f^-1o3d nne to ranaqe t;^c oenera^ college TEPFO 
functions. 

^ " 2o Conrnftinents ; / 

. . . a. 'H IHngness to i.orh closel> ^in^K Derscanal o# the school 

district and professional association to conduct and ir?^rove. 

the inajor functions of TEPFO. 
b. Accer>tance of the varied tasks of m.^o\nr^ and jrbu^sennn the 

Colle<?e of t^Mt^t^m tepfh nartid^^ants m carrymn'out th^ 

teacher traininq functions, 

Readiriess to counsel and assist interns ;^iLh special needs 
their University and field i^orik. 
d. Co^m^ui^ent to nlacfnn mr^ responsibility with field parfi^ 
" cipaots for the ititegrajl^ion of teachinn theory and teachino 
practice. ^ 
VI !l. CLKftm PROFESSORS ' ' 

A, Role and Responsibilities 

Clinica) professors In the Coll€pe of t^wz^t\m v^ill nlan^ cor^duct, 
and evaluate clmtc and field activities v?hich correlate theory and 
!>ractice* ' 

B. Selection Criteria ami CommUfNents 
1. Selection Criteria 

a. Refjular member of ttve teaching faculty in either the College 
. \ * of Arts and Sciences or College of Education. 
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b, InvoTved in teacftina courses directly related to content and/or 

-m, 

nethods used in oublic schools. 

c. Public school teaching exT>er1ence, ' 
cf. Experience In advisinn college students \-;ork1ng tmvard a 

teachlnn certificate. 
2. Cortinitinents 

a, Cofrniitinent to promoting field experiences v/hich integrate theory 

and content with teaching practice, 
b- ^Willingness to nain a basic understanding of TRPFO through 

active nartif:ir>atiap in certain nrogran functions. * 

c. v'^llinnness to drav; upon the knov/ledne and experience of TEPFO 
participants in arrivinn at reccnr^endations affecting the program 

d, 'Jillinnness to ^ fork for more active invo|ver<^nt of University 
faculty JTsenbers in TEPFD, functions . 



IX, C_LI?iMCAL ASSOCIATES 

/ 



Role and Responsibilities 
Clinical associates in. the College of Education v/ill assist with the 
clinic and training activities and make special classroom observations 
of the training functions. , . ^ ^ 

Selection Criteria and Coiroitments 
\. Selection Criteria 

a. College of Education staff merger working at the nraduate study 
level in professional education. , ^ 

b. Minirium of t\*/o ^ars of public school teaching experience. 

c. OenK^nstrated ability to train teachers In the use of a range of 
teacMInc! strate<|1es and methods. 
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d. Training in the developrnent of human relations and c6rnnuni^\ 

cations skills, and use of sui^visory strategies. 
• e. An academe major in a subject area corraronly taught in public 
\ schools . 

) : 

^ ^rf: RecofTii^ndations from Ccllene of Education faculty. 
2. Cwmiltments / " 

a. iJlllinnness to work cooperatively with University '?.nd field 
participants in develooinq and usinq effective strategies 
to achieve TEPFO objectives. ' 

b. Willingness to work closely with interns in developing their 
teaching skills in both theoretical and practical s^^nns. 

c. Co™itment to continued develonment of understanding of current 
teaching theories and newer teachi no strategies* 

d. Uillinqness to act upon the directions and advice of the TEPFO 
University faculty consultants. 

UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICER FOR TEACHER EOUCATION 

A. Role and Responsibilities 

A College of Education administrative officer will direct the policy 
and organizational decision making process for all TEPFO field centers. 

8. Selection Criteria. and Commitments 
K Selection Criteria 

a. Authority line inmedtate to that of the Dean of the Col\leqe of 
Education. 

b. Sufficient work load tine to take responsibility for directing 
the coordination of basic functions of TEPFO^ 

c. Ex(>erience as a public School teacher, education methods 
instructor, student teacher supervisor, and college administrator. 
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UravERSITY OF ^'ASHrfGTOiJ 
•Collene of Education 
September, 1971 

EVALUATION : 'OPEL FOR TEPFO: - SECONDARY 

A. Rationale For The Evaluation Model 

Intuitively^ most persons associated v/ith TEPFO Secondary consider this 
teacher preparation pattern superior to the regular pattern. Hov;ever, tvjo 
kinds of empirical- evidence are necessary to support such a claim. '^^"^^^ 
program components and an accompanyino mananement system mustxbe identified 
and the extent to which these dimensions b^ome operational must be deter- 
mined. Secondly, the quality of the product- of this teacher preparation 
must be established, 

B. Evaluation Pes i on For The Pronram 
1. The proposed desinn represents a global model based on a conceptual 

dimension and a management dimension. This dyadic arrangement eliminates 
the problem^ evaluating thfe proqram outcomes in the same context 
v/ith its mananement system. The evaluation model is designed to produce 
. data that describe: (a) the conceptual aspects of the program, and 
(b) the various management roles. Analysis of these data should allow 
for ^e identification of major strengths and weaknesses of TEPFO and 
thereby contribute to the improvement of the pronram. 
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Schenatit Of The r,]obal ::odel 



Global *od€l, TEPFO Secondary 



Proqram Conceptual 
Dimension 



Orientation Experiences 



I Pre- intern academic experiences « — : — \ Pre-intern field experiences 
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Intern Experiences 





Program Management 
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Program Development ; - — 



: Program Articulation 





Program Evaluation 
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To e>^mine effectiveness of the pronram conceptual dimension, trapann 
components for each of the four experience domains specified in the 
global model (orientation, pre-intern academic, pre-intern field, and 
Internship experiences) will be identified. Then evaluation criteria 
can be specified to permit assessment of the extent to which these 
training components become operational. 
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4- To examine effectiveness of the proqran managenent dirension, roles for 
each management domain specified in the global node! (pfonram develop- 
ment, proorani articulation, prorram evaluation) vn'll be identified. 
Then resins ibili ties and tasks can be assinned to each mananenent role, 
nemittino exanination of ho^j effectively each role oerformed the tasks 
assigned to it. • 
C- Evaluation Ctesi^ for Assessing Intern Teaching Competence 

1. The follor/inn conceptual model of teachinn is based on the assumption 
ttiat the identification of the indenendent variables that comprise the 
teaching process requires a framework or oroani rational structure. 

The parading that follov-/s illustrates the areas of the frameivork. This 
represents a beninning for the development of a sophisticated nodel of 
teaching. It is hot based on a theory of teachinq, rather it is a 
conceptualization of areas of behaviors that characterize the process 
of tei>chinq. 

2. These areas of teaching behaviors (1) Instructional Preparation , 

(2) Instructional Implementation , and (3) Instructional Evaluation are 
assumed to be universal components of a systematic teachincj process. 
They i-^ere derived from investigations of the literature and from actual 
classroom teachinn practices in hundreds of classrooms • The foundation 
of the paradigm. Professional and Personal Standards , forms a baseline 
of affective and cognitive behaviors that nrofoundly affect the degree 
of quality that a given teacher is able to produce in the teaching- 
learning process. Professional qualifications, academic prenaration, 
and personal attributes are critical non-classroom variables that have 
direct Influence on the quality of the teachinn performance. 
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Page 5 

3. The Evaluation Cesinn - intern teachinn conpetence 

Tw instrunients are reconwended for obtaining emirical data about 
interti teachinn connetence. 

a. The instru)iient currently used by the Office of Field Experfences 
(Teaching Performaiice Standards) for fornal evaluations by oarti- 
cioatinn personnel- 

b. A S8lf-rer>ort instrunfent {to be developed) focusino on the extent 
to i^ich this nattem prepared the interns to function at the 
knw/ledge. conprehension, application, and evaluation levels 
i^ui red for competent teachinn. 

4. Initially, data on nerformance will be exanined in relation to TEPFO 
Secondary conceptual and rananeir^nt dinensions. '-.'hen sufficient nujnbe 
of interns have completed this preparation pattern, comparative analys 
can be made within TEPFO Secondary and amono all secondary preparation 
patterns in the Teacher Education Prooram at the University of Washing 
ton. At that point in time a research model utilizinn control groups 
can be applied. 

tlf^lgfM^ ^ 'rooran Concep tua;_JodeL to the A,sess^nt .ofJntern 

1. The Office of Field Experiences Instrument for, the evaluation of interr 
teaching p^rfomance is ordinarily applied at mid-tcrtn and end of 
quarter intervals. In this context, assessment at these two points is 
a sumnati ve evaluation of performance. Another kind of evaluation is 
also recommended to be applied on an ongoing basis throughout the 
quarter. This is formatiye evaluation and is aimepi at assessing the 
quality of the intern-"s performance on assigned tasks that are given 
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Pane 6 

in the TEPFO: Secondary Clinic (EDCSJ 496) and those that are arranoed 
by the field associate teacher in the classroom settinn in the field J 
Both sources of assianed tasks are derived fron the program concentual 
dinension and are scheduled to acconnodate prooram goals for (a) 
orientation exoeriences (b) Pre-Intern Acadenic Exoeriences (first 
quarter) (c) Pre-Int>m Field Experiences (first quarter) and (d) 
Intern Experiences (second quarter). 

2, The forrotive anproach to assessment provides feedback data on a contin- 
uous basis and permits «>e recycling of those tasks for v/hich the intern 
failed to reach criterion level. 

3. The SiWTmative annroa<:h to assessment durinn the nid^tel^ and final 
evaluation periods should account for the total rancid of oer/onnance 
behaviors included in the Office of Field Experiences Evaluation 
InstrufTient. 

. . ) 



9 

See Suggested Trainlno Experiences for Secondary Level Teacher Interns , 
1971-72. University of Washlnnton, College of Education. Prepared by Field 
Associate Teachers, Northeast Educational Complex, Seattle Public Schools. 
Pi^ofessors Norma 1. Oimmitt and Clifford 0. Foster, University Consultants. 
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